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CHAPTER XIII. 


‘Wuat about the shooters, Wilson? I suppose they'll be in 


directly ? ’ 
‘They’re just finishing the last beat, Ma’am. Shall I bring in 


tea?’ 
Mrs. Gaddesden assented, and then leaving her seat by the fire 
she moved to the window to see if she could discover any signs 
in the wintry landscape outside of Philip and his shooting party. 
As she did so she heard the rattle of distant shots coming from 
a point to her right beyond the girdling trees of the garden. But 
she saw none of the shooters—only two persons, walking up and down 
the stone terrace outside, in the glow of the November sunset. 
One was Elizabeth, the other, a tall ungainly, yet remarkable figure, 
was a Canadian friend of Elizabeth’s who had only arrived that 
forenoon—M. Félix Mariette, of Quebec. According to Elizabeth, 
he had come over to attend a Catholic Congress in London. Mrs. 
Gaddesden understood that he was an Ultramontane, and that she 
was not to mention to him the word ‘ Empire.’ She knew also that 
Elizabeth had made arrangements with a neighbouring landowner, 
who was also a Catholic, that he should be motored fifteen miles to 
Mass on the following morning, which was Sunday ; and her own 
easy-going Anglican temper, which carried her to the parish church 
about twelve times a year, had been thereby a good deal impressed. 
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How well those furs became Elizabeth! It was a chill frosty 
evening, and Elizabeth’s slight form was wrapped in the sables 
which had been one of poor Merton’s earliest gifts to her. The 
mother’s eye dwelt with an habitual pride on the daughter’s grace 
of movement and carriage. ‘She is always so distinguished,’ 
she thought, and then checked herself by the remembrance that she 
was applying to Elizabeth an adjective that Elizabeth particularly 


disliked. Nevertheless Mrs. Gaddesden knew very well what / 


she herself meant by it. She meant something—some quality in 
Elizabeth—which was always provoking in her mother’s mind 
despairing comparisons between what she might make of her life 
and what she was actually making, or threatening to make of it. 

Alas, for that Canadian journey!—that disastrous Canadian 
journey! Mrs. Gaddesden’s thoughts, as she watched the two 
strollers outside, were carried back to the moment in early August 
when Arthur Delaine had reappeared in her drawing-room, three 
weeks before Elizabeth’s return, and she had gathered from his 
cautious and stammering revelations what kind of man it was 
who seemed to have established this strange hold on her daughter. 
Delaine, she thought, had spoken most generously of Elizabeth 
and his own disappointment, and most kindly of this Mr. 
Anderson. 

‘T know nothing against him personally—nothing! No doubt 
a very estimable young fellow, with just the kind of ability that will 
help him in Canada. Lady Merton, I imagine, will have told you 
of the sad events in which we found him involved ? ’ 

Mrs. Gaddesden had replied that certainly Elizabeth had told 
her the whole story, so far as it concerned Mr. Anderson. She 
pointed to the letters beside her. 

‘But you cannot suppose,’ had been her further indignant 
remark, ‘ that Elizabeth would ever dream of marrying him!’ 

‘That, my dear old friend, is for her mother to find out,’ 
Delaine had replied, not without a touch of venom. ‘TI can certainly 
assure you that Lady Merton is deeply interested in this young 
man, and he in her.’ 

‘ Elizabeth—exiling herself to Canada !—burying herself on the 
prairies !—when she might have everything here—the best of every- 
thing—at her feet. It is inconceivable! ’ 

Delaine had agreed that it was inconceivable, and they had 
mourned together over the grotesque possibilities of life. “But you 
will save her,’ he had said at last. ‘ You will save her! You will 
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point out to her all she would be giving up—the absurdity, the 
really criminal waste of it! ’ 

On which he had gloomily taken his departure for an archeo- 
logical congress at Berlin, and an autumn in Italy; and a few 
weeks later she had recovered her darling Elizabeth, paler and 
thinner than before—and quite, quite incomprehensible ! 

As for ‘ saving’ her, Mrs. Gaddesden had not been allowed to 
attempt it. In the first place, Elizabeth had stoutly denied that 
there was anything to save her from. ‘ Don’t believe anything at 
all, dear Mummy, that Arthur Delaine may have said to you! I 
have made a great friend—of a very interesting man; and I am 
going to correspond with him. He is coming to London in November, 
and I have asked him to stay here. And you must be very kind to 
him, darling—just as kind as you can be—for he has had a hard 
time—he saved Philip’s life—and he is an uncommonly fine fellow! ’ 

And with that—great readiness to talk about everything except 
just what Mrs. Gaddesden most wanted to know. Elizabeth 
sitting on her mother’s bed at night, crooning about Canada—her 
soft brown hair over her shoulders, and her eyes sparkling with 
patriotic enthusiasm, was a charming figure. But let Mrs. Gad- 
desden attempt to probe and penetrate beyond a certain point, 
and the way was resolutely barred. Elizabeth would kiss her 
mother tenderly—it was as though her own reticence hurt her— 
but would say nothing. Mrs. Gaddesden could only feel sorely that 
a great change had come over the being she loved best in the world, 
and that she was not to know the whys and wherefores of it. 

And Philip—alack! had been of very little use to her in the 
matter ! 

‘Don’t you bother your head, Mother! Anderson’s an awfully 
good chap—but he’s not going to marry Elizabeth. Told me he 
knew he wasn’t the kind. And of course he isn’t—must draw the 
line somewhere—hang it! But he’s an awfully decent fellow. 
He’s not going to push himself in where he isn’t wanted. You let 
Elizabeth alone, Mummy—it’ll work off. And of course we must 
be civil to him when he comes over—I should jolly well think we 
must—considering he saved my life!’ 

Certainly they must be civil! News of Anderson’s sailing and 
arrival had been anxiously looked for. He had reached London 
three days before this date, had presented his credentials at the 
Board of Trade and the Colonial Office, and, after various pre- 
liminary interviews with ministers, was now coming down to 
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conference of English and colonial representatives to which he had 
been sent. 

Mrs. Gaddesden saw from the various notices of his arrival in 
the English papers that even in England, among the initiated he 
was understood to be a man of mark. She was all impatience to 
see him, and had shown it outwardly much more plainly than 
Elizabeth. How quiet Elizabeth had been these last days! moving 
about the house so silently, with vaguely smiling eyes, like one 
husbanding her strength before an ordeal. 

What was going to happen? Mrs. Gaddesden was conscious 
in her own mind of a strained hush of expectation. But she had 
never ventured to say a word to Elizabeth. In half an hour— 
or less—he would be here. A motor had been sent to meet the 
express train at the country town fifteen miles off. Mrs. Gaddesden 
looked round her in the warm dusk, as though trying to forecast 
how Martindale and its inmates would look to the new comer. 
She saw a room of medium size, which from the end of the sixteenth 
century had been known as the Red Drawing-room—a room 
panelled in stamped Cordovan leather, and filled with rare and 
beautiful things; with ebony cabinets, and fine lacquer; with 
the rarest of Oriental carpets, with carved chairs, and luxurious 
sofas. Set here and there, sparingly, among the shadows, as 
though in scorn of any vulgar profusion, the eye caught the gleam 
of old silver, or rock crystal, or agate ; bibelots collected a hundred 
and fifty years ago by a Gaddesden of taste, and still in their 
original places. Overhead, the uneven stucco ceiling showed a 
pattern of Tudor roses ; opposite to Mrs. Gaddesden the wall was 
divided between a round mirror in whose depths she saw herself 
reflected and a fine Holbein portrait of a man, in a flat velvet hat 
on a green background. Over the carved mantelpiece with its 
date of 1586, there reigned a Romney portrait—one of the most 
famous in existence—of a young girl in black. Elizabeth Merton 
bore a curious resemblance to it. Chrysanthemums, white, yellow 
and purple, gleamed amid the richness of the room; while the 
light of the solitary lamp beside which Mrs. Gaddesden had been 
sitting with her embroidery, blended with the orange glow from 
outside now streaming in through the unshuttered windows, to 
deepen a colour effect of extraordinary beauty, produced partly by 
time, partly by the conscious effort of a dozen generations. 

And from the window, under the winter sunset, Mrs. Gad- 
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desden could see, at right angles to her on either side, the northern 
and southern wings of the great house ; the sloping lawns ; the river 
winding through the park ; the ivy-grown church among the trees ; 
the distant woods and plantations ; the purple outlines of the fells. 
Just as in the room within, so the scene without was fused into a 
perfect harmony and keeping by the mellowing light. There was 
in it not a jarring note, a ragged line—age, and dignity, wealth and 
undisputed place: Martindale expressed them all. The Gaddes- 
dens had twice refused a peerage; and with contempt. In their 
belief, to be Mr. Gaddesden of Martindale was enough ; a dukedom 
could not have bettered it. And the whole country-side in which 
they had been rooted for centuries agreed with them. There had 
even been a certain disapproval of the financial successes of Philip 
Gaddesden’s father. It was true that the Gaddesden rents had 
gone down. But the county, however commercialised itself, 
looked with jealousy on any intrusion of ‘ commercialism ’ into the 
guarded and venerable precincts of Martindale. 

The little lady who was now, till Philip’s majority and marriage, 
mistress of Martindale, was a small, soft, tremulous person, without 
the intelligence of her daughter, but by no means without character. 
Secretly she had often felt oppressed by her surroundings. Whenever 
Philip married, she would find it no hardship at all to retire to the 
dower house at the edge of the park. Meanwhile she did her best 
to uphold the ancient ways. But if she sometimes found Martin- 
dale oppressive—too old, too large, too rich, too perfect—how was 
it going to strike a young Canadian, fresh from the prairies, who 
had never been in England before ? 


A sudden sound of many footsteps in the hall. The drawing- 
toom door was thrown open by Philip, and a troop of men entered. 
A fresh-coloured man with grizzled hair led the van. 

‘Well, Mrs. Gaddesden, here we all are. Philip has given us a 
capital day !’ 

A group of men followed him; the agent of the property, 
two small neighbouring squires, a broad-browed burly man in 
knickerbockers, who was apparently a clergyman, to judge from 
his white tie, the adjutant of the local regiment, and a couple of 
good-looking youths, Etonian friends of Philip. Elizabeth and 
Mariette came in from the garden, and a young cousin of 
the Gaddesdens, a Miss Lucas, slipped into the room under 
Klizabeth’s wing. She was a pretty girl, dressed in an elaborate 
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demi-toilette of white chiffon, and the younger men of the 
party in their shooting dress—with Philip at their head—were 
presently clustered thick about her, like bees after pollen. It was 
clear, indeed, that Philip was paying her considerable attention, 
and as he laughed and sparred with her, the transient colour that 
exercise had given him disappeared, and a pale look of excitement 
took its place. 

Mariette glanced from one to another with a scarcely disguised 
curiosity. This was only his third visit to England and he felt 
himself in a foreign country. That was a pasteur he supposed, in 
the gaiters,—grotesque! And why was the young lady in evening 
dress, while Lady Merton, now that she had thrown off her furs, 
appeared in the severest of tweed coats and skirts? The rosy old 
fellow beside Mrs. Gaddesden was, he understood from Lady 
Merton, the Lord Lieutenant of the county. 

But at that moment his hostess laid hands upon him to 
present him to her neighbour. ‘Monsieur Mariette—Lord 
Waynflete.’ 

“ Delighted to see you,’ said the great man affably, holding out 
his hand. ‘ What a fine place Canada is getting! I am thinking 
of sending my third son there.’ 

Mariette bowed. 

* There will be room for him.’ 

“I am afraid he hasn’t brains enough to do much here,—but 
perhaps in a new country ——’ 

“He will not require them? Yes, it is a common opinion,’ said 
Mariette, with composure. Lord Waynflete stared a little, and 
returned to his hostess. Mariette betook himself to Elizabeth for 
tea, and she introduced him to the girl in white, who looked at him 
with enthusiasm, and at once threw over her bevy of young men, 
in favour of the spectacled and lean-faced stranger. 

“You are a Catholic, Monsieur?’ she asked him, fervently. 
“How I envy you! I adore the Oratory! When we are in town 
I always go there to Benediction—unless Mamma wants me at home 
to pour out tea. Do you know Cardinal C—— ?’ 

She named a Cardinal Archbishop, then presiding over the 
diocese of Westminster. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, I know him quite well. I have just been 
staying with him.’ 

She clasped her hands eagerly. 

* How very interesting! I know him a little. Jsn’t he nice ?’ 
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‘No,’ said Mariette resolutely. ‘He is magnificent—a saint— 
a scholar—everything—but not nice ! ” 

The girl looked a little puzzled, then angry, and after a few 
minutes’ more conversation she returned to her young men, con- 
spicuously turning her back on Mariette. 

He threw a deprecating, half-penitent ook at Elizabeth, whose 
face twitched with amusement, and sat down in a corner behind 
her that he might observe without talking. His quick intelligence 
sorted the people about him almost at once—the two yeoman- 
squires, who were not quite at home in Mrs. Gaddesden’s drawing- 
room, were awkward with their tea-cups, and talked to each other 
in subdued voices, till Elizabeth found them out, summoned them 
to her side, and made them happy; the agent, who was helping 
Lady Merton with tea, making himself generally useful ; Philip and 
another gilded youth, the son, he understood, of a neighbouring 
peer, who were flirting with the girl in white; and yet a third 
fastidious Etonian, who was clearly bored by the ladies, and was 
amusing himself with the adjutant and a cigarette in a distant 
corner. His eyes came back at last to the pasteur. An able face 
after all; cool, shrewd, and not unspiritual. Very soon, he, the 
parson—whose name was Everett—and Elizabeth were drawn into 
conversation, and Mariette under Everett’s good-humoured glance 
found himself observed as well as observer. 

‘You are trying to decipher us ? ’ said Everett, at last, with a 
smile. ‘ Well, we are not easy.’ 

‘Could you be a great nation if you were ?’ 

‘Perhaps not. England just now is a palimpsest—the new 
writing everywhere on top of the old. Yet it is the same parch- 
ment, and the old is there. Now you are writing on a fresh skin.’ 

‘But with the old ideas!’ said Mariette, a flash in his dark 
eyes. ‘Church—State—family !—there is nothing else to write 
with.’ 

The two men drew closer together, and plunged into conversa- 
tion. Elizabeth was left solitary a moment, behind the tea things. 
The buzz of the room, the hearty laugh of the Lord Lieutenant, 
reached the outer ear. But every deeper sense was strained to 
catch a voice—a step—that must soon be here. And presently 
across the room, her eyes met her mother’s, and their two expec- 
tancies touched. 


* Mother !—here is Mr. Anderson ! ’ 
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Philip entered joyously, escorting his guest. 

To Anderson’s half-dazzled sight, the room, which was now fully 
lit by lamplight and fire, seemed crowded. He found himself 
greeted by a gentle grey-haired lady of fifty-five, with a strong like- 
ness to a face he knew; and then his hand touched Elizabeth’s. 
Various commonplaces passed between him and her, as to his 
journey, the new motor which had brought him to the house, the 
frosty evening. Mariette gave him a nod and smile, and he was 
introduced to various men who bowed without any change of 
expression, and to a girl, who smiled carelessly, and turned 
immediately towards Philip, hanging over the back of her 
chair. 

Elizabeth pointed to a seat beside her, and gave him tea. They 
talked of London a little, and his first impressions. All the time 
he was trying to grasp the identity of the woman speaking with the 
woman he had parted from in Canada. Something surely had 
gone? This restrained and rather cold person was not the Eliza- 
beth of the Rockies. He watched her when she turned from him 
to her other guests; her light impersonal manner towards the 
younger men, with its occasional touch of satire ; the friendly rela- 
tion between her and the parson; the kindly deference she showed 
the old Lord Lieutenant. Evidently she was mistress here, much 
more than her mother. Everything seemed to be referred to her, 
to circle round her. 

Presently there was a stir in the room. Lord Waynflete asked 
for his carriage. 

‘Don’t forget, my dear lady, that you open the new Town Hall 
next Wednesday,’ he said, as he made his way to Elizabeth. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

* But you make the speech ! ’ 

‘Not at all. They only want to hear you. And there'll bea 
great crowd.’ 

‘ Elizabeth can’t speak worth a cent ! ’ said Philip, with brotherly 
candour. ‘Can you, Lisa ?’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said Lord Waynflete, ‘but it don’t 
matter. All they want is that a. Gaddesden should say something. 
Ah, Mrs. Gaddesden—how glorious the Romney looks to-night!’ 
He turned to the fireplace, admiring the illuminated picture, his 
hands on his sides. 


“Is it an ancestress?’ Mariette addressed the question to 
Elizabeth. 
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‘Yes. She had three husbands, and is supposed to have 
murdered the fourth,’ said Elizabeth drily. 

‘ All the same she’s an extremely handsome woman,’ put in 
Lord Waynflete. ‘ And as you’re the image of her, Lady Merton, 
you'd better not run her down.’ Elizabeth joined in the laugh 
against herself and the speaker turned to Anderson. 

‘You'll find this place a perfect treasure-house, Mr. Anderson, 
and I advise you to study it—for the Radicals won’t leave any of us 
anything, before many years are out. You're from Manitoba ? 
Ah, you’re not troubled with any of these Socialist fellows yet ! 
But you'll get °em—you'll get ’em—like rats in the corn. They'll 
pull the old flag down if they can. But you'll help us to keep it 
flying. The Colonies are our hope—we look to the Colonies!’ 

The handsome old man raised an oratorical hand, and looked 
round on his audience, like one to whom public speaking was 
second nature. Anderson made a gesture of assent ; he was not 
really expected to say anything. Mariette in the background 
observed the speaker with an amused and critical detachment. 

‘Your carriage will be round directly, Lord Waynflete,’ said 
Philip, ‘ but I don’t see why you should go.’ 

‘My dear fellow !—I have to catch the night train. There is a 
most important debate in the House of Lords to-morrow.’ He 
turned to the Canadian politely. ‘Of course you know there is 
an autumn session on. With these Radical Governments we 
shall soon have one every year.’ 

‘What! the Education Bill again to-morrow ?’ said Everett. 
‘What are you going to do with it ?’ 

Lord Waynflete looked at the speaker with some distaste. He 
did not much approve of sporting parsons, and Everett’s opinions 
were too Liberal to please him. But he let himself be drawn, and 
soon the whole room was in eager debate on some of the old hot 
issues between Church and Dissent. Lord Waynflete ceased to be 
merely fatuous and kindly. His talk became shrewd, statesman- 
like even; he was the typical English aristocrat and Anglican 
Churchman, discussing topics with which he had been familiar 
from his cradle, and in a manner and tone which every man in the 
room—save the two Canadians—accepted without question. He 
was the natural leader of these men of the landowning or military 
class; they liked to hear him harangue; and harangue he did, 
till the striking of a clock suddenly checked him. 

‘IT must be off! Well, Mrs. Gaddesden, it’s the Church—the 
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Church we have to think of!—the Church we have to fight for! 
What would England be without the Church !—let’s ask ourselves 
that. Good-bye—good-bye!’ 

‘Is he talking of the Anglican establishment ?’ muttered 
Mariette. ‘ Quel dréle de vieillard !” 

The parson heard him, and, with a twinkle in his eyes, turned 
and proposed to shew the French Canadian the famous library of 
the house. 

The party melted away. Even Elizabeth had been summoned 
for some last word with Lord Waynflete on the subject of the 
opening of the Town Hall. Anderson was left alone. 

He looked round him, at the room, the pictures, the panelled 
walls, and then moving to the window which was still unshuttered, 
he gazed out into the starlit dusk, and the dim stately landscape. 
There were lights in the church, shewing the stained glass of the 
Perpendicular windows, and a flight of rooks was circling round 
the old tower. 

As he stood there, somebody came back into the room. It was 
the adjutant, looking for his hat. 

‘Jolly old place, isn’t it ?’ said the young man civilly, seeing 
that the stranger was studying the view. ‘It’s to be hoped that 
Philip will keep it up properly.’ 

‘ He seems fond of it,’ said Anderson. 

‘Oh, yes! But you’ve got to be a big man to fill the position. 
However, there’s money enough. They’re all rich—and they 
marry money.’ 

Anderson murmured something inaudible, and the young man 
departed. : 


A little later Anderson and Elizabeth were seated together in 
the Red Drawing-room. Mrs. Gaddesden, after a little perfunctory 
conversation with the new-comer, had disappeared on the plea 
of letters to write. The girl in white, the centre of a large party 
in the hall, was flirting to her heart’s content. Philip would have 
dearly liked to stay and flirt with her himself; but his mother, 
terrified by his pallor and fatigue after the exertion of the shoot, 
had hurried him off to take a warm bath and rest before dinner. 
So that Anderson and Elizabeth were alone. 

Conversation between them did not move easily. Elizabeth 
was conscious of an oppression against which it seemed vain to 
fight. Up to the moment of his sailing from Canada his letters 
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had been frank and full, the letters of a deeply attached friend, 
though with no trace in them of the language of love. What 
change was it that the touch of English ground—the sight of Martin- 
dale—had wrought ? He talked with some readiness of the early 
stages of his mission—of the kindness shewn to him by English 
public men, and the impressions of a first night in the House of 
Commons. But his manner was constrained; anything that he 
said might have been heard by all the world; and as their talk 
progressed, Elizabeth felt a miserable paralysis descending on her 
own will. She grew whiter and whiter. This old house in which 
they sat, with its splendours and treasures, this environment of 
the past all about them seemed to engulf and entomb them both. 
She had looked forward with a girlish pleasure,—-and yet with a 
certain tremor—to shewing Anderson her old home, the things she 
loved and had inherited. And now it was as though she were 
vulgarly conscious of wealth and ancestry as dividing her from him. 
The wildness within her which had found its scope and its voice in 
Canada was here like an imprisoned stream, chafing in caverns 
underground. Ah! it had been easy to defy the Old World in 
Canada, its myriad voices and claims—the many-fingered magic 
with which an old society plays on those born into it! 

‘1 shall be here perhaps a month,’ said Anderson, ‘ but then 
I shall be wanted at Ottawa.’ 

And he began to describe a new matter in which he had been 
lately engaged—a large development scheme applying to some of 
the great Peace River region north of Edmonton. And as he told 
her of his August journey through this noble country, with its 
superb rivers, its shining lakes and forests, and its scattered settlers, 
waiting for a Government which was their servant and not their 
tyrant, to come and help their first steps in ordered civilisation ; to 
bring steamers to their waters, railways to link their settlements, 
and fresh settlers to let loose the fertile forces of their earth :—she 
suddenly saw in him his old selfi—the Anderson who had sat beside 
her in the crossing of the prairies, who had looked into her eyes 
the day of Rogers Pass. He had grown older and thinner; his 
hair was even lightly touched with grey. But the traces in him 
of endurance and of pain were like the weathering of a fine 
building ; mellowing had come, and strength had not been lost. 

Yet still no word of feeling, of intimacy even. Her soul cried 
out within her, but there was no answer. Then, when it was time 
to dress, and she led him through the hall, to the inlaid staircase 
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with its famous balustrading—early English ironwork of extra- 
ordinary delicacy—and through the endless corridors upstairs, old 
and dim, but crowded with portraits and fine furniture, Anderson 
looked round him in amazement. 

* What a wonderful place!’ 

‘It istoo old!’ cried Elizabeth, petulantly ; then with a touch of 
repentance— Yet of course we love it. We are not so stifled here 
as you would be.’ 

He smiled and did not reply. 

“Confess you have been stifled !—ever since you came to England.’ 

He drew a long breath, throwing back his head with a gesture 
which made Elizabeth smile. He smiled in return. 

‘It was you who warned me how small it would all seem. Such 
little fields—such little rivers—such tiny journeys! And these 
immense towns treading on each other’s heels. Don’t you feel 
crowded up 2’ 

* You are home-sick already ? ’ 

He laughed—‘ No, no!’ But the gleam in his eyes admitted it. 
And Elizabeth’s heart sank—down and down. 



































A few more guests arrived for Sunday—a couple of politicians, 
a journalist, a poet, one or two agreeable women, a young Lord S., 
who had just succeeded to one of the oldest of English marquisates, 
and so on. 

Elizabeth had chosen the party to give Anderson pleasure, and 
as a guest he did not disappoint her pride in him. He talked well 
and modestly, and the feeling towards Canada and the Canadians 
in English society has been of late years so friendly that although 
there was often colossal ignorance there was no coolness in the 
atmosphere about him. Lord S. confused Lake Superior with Lake 
Ontario, and was of opinion that the Mackenzie River flowed into 
the Ottawa. But he was kind enough to say that he would far 
sooner go to Canada than to any of ‘ those beastly places abroad ’— 
and as he was just a simple handsome youth, Anderson took to him, 
as he had taken to Philip at Lake Louise, and by the afternoon of 
Sunday was talking sport and big game in a manner to hold the 
smoking-room enthralled. 

Only unfortunately Philip was not there to hear. He had been 
over-tired by the shoot, and had caught a chill beside. The doctor 
was in the house, and Mrs. Gaddesden had very little mind to give 
to her Sunday party. Elizabeth felt a thrill of something like 
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comfort as she noticed how in the course of the day Anderson 
unconsciously slipped back into the old Canadian position ; sitting 
with Philip, amusing him and ‘ chaffing’ him; inducing him to 
obey his doctor ; cheering his mother, and in general producing in 
Martindale itself the same impression of masculine help and support 
which he had produced on Elizabeth, five months before, in a 
Canadian hotel. 

By Sunday evening Mrs. Gaddesden, instead of a watchful 
enemy, had become his firm friend ; and in her timid confused way 
she asked him to come for a walk with her in the November dusk. 
Then, to his astonishment, she poured out her heart to him about 
her son, whose health, together with his recklessness, his determina- 
tion to live like other and sound men, was making the two women 
who loved him more and more anxious. Anderson was very sorry 
for the little lady, and genuinely alarmed himself with regard to 
Philip, whose physical condition seemed to him to have changed 
considerably for the worse since the Canadian journey. His 
kindness, his real concern melted Mrs. Gaddesden’s heart. 

‘I hope we shall find you in town when we come up!’ she said, 
eagerly, as they turned back to the house, forgetting, in her maternal 
egotism, everything but her boy. ‘ Our man here wants a consulta- 
tion. We shall go up next week for a short time before Christmas.’ 

Anderson hesitated a moment. 

‘Yes,’ he said, slowly, but in a changed voice, ‘ Yes, I shall still 
be there.’ 

Whereupon, with perturbation, Mrs. Gaddesden at last remem- 
bered there were other lions in the path. They had not said a single 
word—however conventional—of Elizabeth. But she quickly con- 
soled herself by the reflection that he must have seen by now, poor 
fellow, how hopeless it was ; and that being so, what was there to be 
said against admitting him to their circle, as a real friend of all the 
family—Philip’s friend, Elizabeth’s, and her own ? 


That night, Mrs. Gaddesden was awakened by her maid between 
twelve and one. Mr. Gaddesden wanted a certain medicine that he 
thought was in his mother’s room. Mrs. Gaddesden threw on her 
dressing-gown and looked for it anxiously in vain. Perhaps Eliza- 
beth might remember where it was last seen. She hurried to her. 
Elizabeth had a sitting-room and bedroom at the end of the 
corridor, and Mrs. Gaddesden went into the sitting-room first, as 
quietly as possible, so as not to startle her daughter. 
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She had hardly entered and closed the door behind her, guided 
by the light of a still flickering fire, when a sound from the inner 
room arrested her. 

Elizabeth ?—Elizabeth in distress ? 

The mother stood rooted to the spot, in a sudden anguish. 
Elizabeth—sobbing ? Only once in her life had Mrs. Gaddesden 
heard that sound before—the night that the news of Francis 
Merton’s death reached Martindale, and Elizabeth had wept, as 
her mother believed, more for what her young husband might have 
been to her, than for what he had been. Elizabeth’s eyes filled readily 
with tears answering to pity or high feeling ; but this fierce stifled 
emotion—this abandonment of pain ! 

Mrs. Gaddesden stood trembling and motionless, the tears on 
her own cheeks. Conjecture hurried through her mind. She 
seemed to be learning her daughter, her gay and tender Elizabeth, ‘ | 
afresh. At last she turned and crept out of the room, noiselessly 4 | 
shutting the door. After lingering a while in the passage, she ff 
knocked, with an uncertain hand, and waited till Elizabeth came— 
Elizabeth, hardly visible in the firelight, her brown hair falling 
like a veil round her face. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A Few days later the Gaddesdens were in town, settled in a 
house in Portman Square. Philip was increasingly ill, and moreover 
shrouded in a bitterness of spirit which wrung his mother’s heart. 
She suspected a new cause for it in the fancy that he had lately 
taken for Alice Lucas, the girl in white chiffon who had piped to 
Mariette in vain. Not that he ever now wanted to see her. He had 
passed into a phase indeed of refusing all society,—except that of 
George Anderson. A floor of the Portman Square house was given 
up to him. Various treatments were being tried, and as soon as he 
was strong enough his mother was to take him to the South. 
Meanwhile his only pleasure seemed to lie in Anderson’s visits, 
which however could not be frequent, for the business of the Con- 
ference was heavy, and after the daily sittings were over, the 
interviews and correspondence connected with them took much 
time. 
On these occasions, whether early in the morning before the 
business of the day began, or in the hour before dinner—sometimes 
even late at night—Anderson after his chat with the invalid 
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would descend from Philip’s room to the drawing-room below, only 
allowing himself a few minutes, and glancing always with a quicken- 
ing of the pulse through the shadows of the large room, to see 
whether it held two persons or one. Mrs. Gaddesden was invariably 
there ; a small faded woman, in trailing lace dresses, who would sit 
waiting for him, her embroidery on her knee, and when he appeared 
would hurry across the floor to meet him, dropping silks, scissors, 
handkerchiefs on the way. This dropping of all her incidental 
possessions—a performance repeated night after night, and followed 
always by her soft fluttering apologies—soon came to be symbolic, 
in Anderson’s eyes. She moved on the impulse of the moment, 
without thinking what she might scatter by the way. Yet the 
impulse was always a loving impulse,—and the regrets were sincere. 

As to the relation to Anderson, Philip was here the pivot of the 
situation exactly as he had been in Canada. Just as his physical 
weakness, and the demands he founded upon it, had bound the 
Canadian to their chariot wheels in the Rockies, so now—mutatis 
mutandis—in London. Mrs. Gaddesden before a week was over 
had become pitifully dependent upon him, simply because Philip 
was pleased to desire his society, and showed a flicker of cheerfulness 
whenever he appeared. She was torn indeed between her memory 
of Elizabeth’s sobbing, and her hunger to give Philip the moon out 
of the sky, should he happen to want it. Sons must come first, 
daughters second ; such has been the philosophy of mothers from 
the beginning. She feared—desperately feared—that Elizabeth 
had given her heart away. And as she agreed with Philip that it 
would not be a seemly or tolerable marriage for Elizabeth, she would, 
in the natural course of things both for Elizabeth’s sake and the 
family’s, have tried to keep the unseemly suitor at a distance. But 
here he was, planted somehow in the very midst of their life, and 
she, making her feeble efforts day after day to induce him to root 
himself there still more firmly! Sometimes indeed she would try 
to press alternatives on Philip. But Philip would not have them. 
What with the physical and moral force that seemed to radiate 
from Anderson, and bring stimulus with them to the weaker life,— 
and what with the lad’s sick alienation for the moment from his 
ordinary. friends and occupations, Anderson reigned supreme, 
often clearly to his own trouble and embarrassment. Had it not 
been for Philip, Portman Square would have seen him but seldom. 
That Elizabeth knew, with a sharp certainty, dim though it might 
be to her mother. But as it was, the boy’s tragic clinging to his 
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new friend governed all else, simply because at the bottom of each 
heart, unrecognised and unexpressed, lurked the same foreboding, 
the same fear of fears. 

The tragic clinging was also, alack, a tragic selfishness. Philip 
had a substantial share of that quick perception which in Elizabeth 
became something exquisite and impersonal, the source of all high 
emotions. When Delaine had first suggested to him ‘an attach- 
ment’ between Anderson and his sister, a hundred impressions of 
his own had emerged to verify the statement and aggravate his 
wrath ; and when Anderson had said ‘ A man with my story is not 
going to ask your sister to marry him ’ Philip perfectly understood 
that but for the story the attempt would have been made. 
Anderson was therefore—most unreasonably and presumptuously— 
in love with Elizabeth ; and as to Elizabeth, the indications here also 
were not lost upon Philip. It was all very amazing, and he wished, 
to use his phrase to his mother, that it would ‘ work off.’ But 
whether or no, he could not do without Anderson—if Anderson 
was to be had. He threw him and Elizabeth together, recklessly ; 
trusting to Anderson’s word, and unable to resist his own craving 
for comfort and distraction. 

The days passed on, days so charged with feeling for Elizabeth 
that they could only be met at all by a kind of resolute stillness and 
self-control. Philip was very dependent on the gossip his mother 
and sister brought him from the world outside. Elizabeth there- 
fore, to please him, went into society as usual, and forgot her heart- 
aches, for her brother and for herself, as best she could. Outwardly 
she was much occupied in doing all that could be done—socially 
and even politically—for Anderson and Mariette. She had power 
and she used it. The two friends found themselves the object of 
one of those sudden cordialities that open all doors, even the most 
difficult, and run like a warm wave through London society. 
Mariette remained throughout the ironic spectator—friendly on 
his own terms, but entirely rejecting, often, the terms offered him, 
tacitly or openly, by his English acquaintance. 

‘Your ways are not mine—your ideals are not mine, God forbid 
they should be! ’—he seemed to be constantly saying. ‘ But we 
happen to be oxen bound under the same yoke, and dragging the 
same plough. No gush, please !—but at the same time no ill-will ! 
Loyal ?—to your loyalties ? Oh yes—quite sufficiently—so long as 
you don’t ask us to let it interfere with our loyalty to our own! 
Don’t be such fools as to expect us to take much interest in your 
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Imperial orgies. But we're all right! Only let us alone!—we’re 
all right ! ’ 

Such seemed to be the voice of this queer, kindly, satiric per- 
sonality. London generally falls into the arms of those who flout 
her; and Mariette, with his militant Catholicism, and his contempt 
for our governing ideals, became the fashion. As for Anderson, 
the contact with English Ministers and men of affairs had but 
carried on the generous process of development that Nature had 
designed for a strong man. Whereas in Mariette the vigorous, self- 
confident English world—based on the Protestant idea—produced 
a bitter and profound irritation, Anderson seemed to find in that 
world something ripening and favouring that brought out all the 
powers—the intellectual powers at least—of his nature. He did his 
work admirably ; left the impression of ‘ a coming man’ on a great 
many leading persons interested in the relations between England 
and Canada ; and when, as often happened, Elizabeth and he found 
themselves at the same dinner-table, she would watch the changes 
in him that a larger experience was bringing about, with a heart half 
proud, half miserable. As for his story, which was very commonly 
known, in general society, it only added to his attractions. Mothers 
who were under no anxiety lest he might want to marry their 
daughters, murmured the facts of his unlucky provenance to each 
other, and then the more eagerly asked him to dinner. 

Meanwhile, for Elizabeth, life was one long debate, which left 
her often at night exhausted and spiritless. The shock of their 
first meeting at Martindale, when all her pent-up yearning and 
vague expectation had been met and crushed by the silent force of 
the man’s unaltered will, had passed away. She understood him 
better. The woman who is beloved penetrates to the fact through 
all the disguises that a lover may attempt. Elizabeth knew well 
that Anderson had tones and expressions for her that no other 
woman could win from him; and looking back to their conversa- 
tion at the Glacier House, she realised, night after night, in the 
silence of wakeful hours, the fulness of his confession, together with 
the strength of his recoil from any pretension to marry her. 

Yes, he loved her, and his mere anxiety—now, and as things 
stood—to avoid any extension or even repetition of their short- 
lived intimacy, only betrayed the fact the more eloquently. More- 
over, he had reason, good reason, to think, as she often passionately 

reminded herself, that he had touched her heart, and that had the 
course been clear, he might have won her. 
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But—the course was not clear. From many signs, she under- 
stood how deeply the humiliation of the scene at Sicamous had 
entered into a proud man’s blood. Others might forget; he re- 
membered. Moreover that sense of responsibility—partial respon- 
sibility at least—for his father’s guilt and degradation, of which 
he had spoken to her at Glacier, had, she perceived, gone deep 
with him. It had strengthened a stern and melancholy view of life, 
inclining him to turn away from personal joy, to an exclusive 
concern with public duties and responsibilities. 

And this whole temper had no doubt been increased by his 
perception of the Gaddesdens’ place in English society. He 
dared not—he would not—ask a woman so reared in the best that 
England had to give, now that he understood what that best might 
be, to renounce it all in favour of what he had to offer. He realised 
that there was a generous weakness in her own heart on which he 
might have played. But he would not play ; his fixed intention 
was to disappear as soon as possible from her life; and it was 
his honest hope that she would marry in her own world and forget 
him. In fact he was the prey of a kind of moral terror that here 
also, as in the case of his father, he might make some ghastly mis- 
take, pursuing his own will under the guise of love, as he had once 
pursued it under the guise of retribution—to Elizabeth’s hurt and 
his own remorse. 

All this Elizabeth understood, more or less plainly. Then 
came the question—granted the situation, how was she to deal 
with it? Just as he surmised that he could win her if he would, she 
too believed that were she merely to set herself to prove her own 
love and evoke his, she could probably break down his resistance. 
A woman knows her own power. Feverishly, Elizabeth was 
sometimes on the point of putting it out, of so provoking and 
appealing to the passion she divined, as to bring him, whether he 
would or no, to her feet. 

But she hesitated. She too felt the responsibility of his 
life, as he of hers. Could she really do this thing ?—not only 
begin it, but carry it through without repentance, and without 
recoil ? 

She made herself look steadily at this English spectacle with its 
luxurious complexity, its concentration within a small space of all 
the delicacies of sense and soul, its command of a rich European 
tradition, in which art and literature are living streams spring- 
ing from fathomless depths of life. Could she, whose every fibre 
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responded so perfectly to the stimulus of this environment, who up 
till now—but for moments of revolt—had been so happy and at 
ease in it, could she wrench herself from it—put it behind her-- 
and adapt herself to quite another, without, so to speak, losing 
herself, and half her value, whatever that might be, as a human 
being ¢ 

As we know, she had already asked herself the question in some 
fashion, under the shadow of the Rockies. But to handle it in 
London was a more pressing and poignant affair. It was partly the 
characteristic question of the modern woman, jealous, as women 
have never been before in the world’s history, on behalf of her own 
individuality. But Elizabeth put it still more in the interests 
of her pure and passionate feeling for Anderson. He must not— 
he should not—run any risks in loving her ! 

On a certain night early in December, Elizabeth had been dining 
at one of the great houses of London. Anderson too had been 
there. The dinner party, held in a famous room panelled with 
full-length Vandycks, had been of the kind that only London can 
show ; since only in England is society at once homogeneous enough 
and open enough to provide it. In this house, also, the best tradi- 
tions of an older régime still prevailed, and its gatherings recalled— 
not without some conscious effort on the part of the hostess—the 
days of Holland House, and Lady Palmerston. To its smaller 
dinner parties, which were the object of so many social ambitions, 
nobody was admitted who could not bring a personal contribution. 
Dukes had no more claim than other people, but as most of the 
twenty-eight were blood-relations of the house, and some Dukes 
are agreeable, they took their turn. Cabinet Ministers, Viceroys, 
Ambassadors, mingled with the men of letters and affairs. There 
was indeed a certain old-fashioned measure in it all. To be merely 
notorious—even though you were amusing—was not passport 
enough. The hostess,—a beautiful tall woman, with the brow of a 
child, a quick intellect, and an amazing experience of life—created 
round her an atmosphere that was really the expression of her own 
personality ; fastidious, and yet eager; cold, and yet steeped in 
intellectual curiosities and passions. Under the mingled stimulus 
and restraint of it, men and women brought out the best that was 
in them. The talk was good, and nothing,—neither the last 
violinist, nor the latest danseuse—was allowed to interfere with it. 
4ad while the, ti‘és, and jewels of the women were generally what a 
luxurious capital expects and provides, you might often find some 
31—2 
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little girl in a dyed frock—with courage, charm and breeding—the 
centre of the scene. 

Elizabeth, in white, and wearing some fine jewels which had 
been her mother’s, had found herself placed on the left of her 
host, with an ex-Viceroy of India on her other hand. Anderson, 
who was on the opposite side of the table, watched her animation, 
and the homage that was eagerly paid her by the men around her. 
Those indeed who had known her of old were of opinion that 
whereas she had always been an agreeable companion, Lady 
Merton had now for some mysterious reason blossomed into a 
beauty. Some kindling change had passed over the small features. 
Delicacy and reserve were still there, but interfused now with a 
shimmering and transforming brightness, as though some flame 
within leapt intermittently to sight. 

Elizabeth more than held her own with the ex-Viceroy, who 
was a person of brilliant parts, accustomed to be flattered by 
women. She did not flatter him, and he was reduced in the end 
to making those efforts for himself, which he generally expected 
other people to make for him. Elizabeth’s success with him drew 
the attention of several other persons at the table besides Anderson. 
The ex-Viceroy was a bachelor, and one of the great partis of the 
day. What could be more fitting than that Elizabeth Merton 
should carry him off, to the discomfiture of innumerable intriguers ? 

After dinner, Elizabeth waited for Anderson in the magnificent 
gallery upstairs where the guests of the evening party were begin- 
ning to gather, and the musicians were arriving. When he came 
she played her usual fairy godmother’s part; introducing him to 
this person and that, creating an interest in him and in his work, 
wherever it might be useful to him. It was understood that she 
had met him in Canada, and that he had been useful to the poor 
delicate brother. No other idea entered in. That she could have 
any interest in him for herself would have seemed incredible to 
this world looking on. 

‘I must slip away,’ said Anderson, presently, in her ear; ‘I 
promised to look in on Philip if possible. And to-morrow I fear 
I shall be too busy.’ 

And he went on to tell her his own news of the day,—that the 
Conference would be over sooner than he supposed, and that he 
must get back to Ottawa without delay to report to the Canadian 
Ministry. That afternoon he had written to take his passage for 
the following week. 
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It seemed to her that he faltered in telling her ; and, as for her, 
the crowd of uniformed or jewelled figures around them became to 
her, as he spoke, a mere meaningless confusion. She was only 
conscious of him, and of the emotion which at last he could not 
hide. 

She quietly said that she would soon follow him to Portman 
Square, and he went away. A few minutes afterwards, Elizabeth 
said good-night to her hostess, and emerged upon the gallery 
running round the fine Italianate hall which occupied the centre of 
the house. Hundreds of people were hanging over the balustrading 
of the gallery, watching the guests coming and going on the marble 
staircase which occupied the centre of the hall. 

Elizabeth’s slight figure slowly descended. 

‘Pretty creature!’ said one old General, looking down upon 
her. ‘You remember ?—she was a Gaddesden of Martindale. 
She has been a widow a long time now. Why doesn’t someone 
carry her off 2’ 

Meanwhile Elizabeth, as she went down, dreamily, from step to 
step, her eyes bent apparently upon the crowd which filled all the 
spaces of the great pictorial house, was conscious of one of those 
transforming impressions which represent the sudden uprush and 
consummation in the mind of some obscure and long-continued 
process. 

One moment, she saw the restless scene below her, the diamonds, 
the uniforms, the blaze of electric light, the tapestries on the walls, 
the handsome faces of men and women, the next, it had been wiped 
out ; the prairies unrolled before her ; she beheld a green, boundless 
land, invaded by a mirage of sunny water ; scattered through it, 
the white farms ; above it, a vast dome of sky, with summer clouds 
in glistening ranks climbing the steep of blue ; and at the horizon’s 
edge, a line of snow-peaks. Her soul leapt within her. It was as 
though she felt the freshness of the prairie wind upon her cheek, 
while the call of that distant land—Anderson’s country—its simpler 
life, its undetermined fates, beat through her heart. 

And as she answered to it, there was no sense of renunciation. 
She was denying no old affection, deserting no ancient loyalty. 
Old and new :—she seemed to be the child of both,—gathering 
them both into her breast. 

Yet, practically, what was going to happen to her, she did not 
know. She did not say to herself, ‘ It is all clear, and I am going 
to marry George Anderson!’ But what she knew at last was that 
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there was no dull hindrance in herself, no cowardice in her own 



































will; she was ready, when life and Anderson should call her. I 
EDAD A ED . 
At the foot of the stairs Mariette’s gaunt and spectacled face A 
broke in upon her trance. He had just arrived as she was departing. @ 
‘You are ofi—so early ?’ he asked her, reproachfully. : t 
“I want to see Philip before he settles for the night.’ 2 N 
‘ Anderson, too, meant to look in upon your brother.’ 
‘Yes ?’ said Elizabeth vaguely, conscious of her own reddening, te 
and of Mariette’s glance. 
‘You have heard his news?’ He drew her a little apart into 
the shelter of a stand of flowers. ‘ We both go next week. You— 
Lady Merton—have been our good angel—our providence. Has 
he been saying that to you? All the same—ma collégue !—I am B 
disappointed in you! ’ H 
Elizabeth’s eye wavered under his. cc 
‘ We agreed, did we not ?—at Glacier—on what was to be done §& th 
next for our friend. Oh! don’t dispute! I laid it down—and you 
accepted it. As for me, I have done nothing but pursue that object hi 
ever since—in my own way. And you, Madame ?’ fic 
As he stood over her, a lean Don Quixotish figure, his long arms 
akimbo, Elizabeth’s fluttering laugh broke out. m 
“Inquisitor! Good night!’ PI 
* Good-night—but—just a word! Anderson has done well here. 
Your public men say agreeable things of him. He will play your lis 
English game—your English Imperialist game—which I can’t play. we 
But only, if he is happy !—if the fire in him is fed. Consider! al 
Is it not a patriotic duty to feed it 2?’ in 
And grasping her hand, he looked at her with a gentle mockery sh 
that passed immediately into that sudden seriousness—that uncon- 
scious air of command—of which the man of interior life holds the 
secret. In his jests even, he is still, by natural gift, the confessor, ‘I 
the director, since he sees everything as the mystic sees it, sub specie 
@ternitatis. sh 
Elizabeth’s soft colour came and went. But she made no reply— 
except it were through an imperceptible pressure of the hand 
holding her own. . 
At that moment the ex-Viceroy, resplendent in his ribbon of wo 
the Garter, who was passing through the hall, perceived her, 
pounced upon her, and insisted on seeing her to her carriage Ge 
Mariette as he mounted the staircase watched the two figures 
disappear—smiling to himself. 
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But on the way home the cloud of sisterly grief descended on 
Elizabeth. Howcould she think of herself—when Philip was ill— 
suffering—threatened 2? And how would he bear the news of 
Anderson’s hastened departure ? 

As soon as she reached home, she was told by the sleepy butler 
that Mrs. Gaddesden was in the drawing-room, and that 
Mr. Anderson was still upstairs with Mr. Philip. 

As she entered the drawing-room, her mother came running 
towards her with a stifled cry : 

‘ Oh Lisa, Lisa ! ’ 

In terror, Elizabeth caught her mother in her arms. 

‘Mother !—is he worse ? ’ 

‘No! At least Barnett declares to me there is no real change. 
But he has made up his mind, to-day, that he will never get better. 
He told me so this evening, just after you had gone; and Barnett 
could not satisfy him. He has sent for Mr. Robson.’ Robson was 
the family lawyer. 

The two women looked at one another in a pale despair. They 
had reached the moment when, in dealing with a sick man, the 
fictions of love drop away, and the inexorable appears. 

‘And now he'll break his heart over Mr. Anderson’s going!’ 
murmured the mother, in an anguish. ‘I didn’t want him to see 
Philip to-night,—but Philip heard his rng—and sent down for him.’ 

They sat looking at each other, hand in hand,—waiting—and 
listening. Mrs. Gaddesden murmured a broken report of the few 
words of conversation which rose now, like a blank wall, between 
all the past, and this present ; and Elizabeth listened, the diamonds 

in her hair and the folds of her satin dress glistening among the 
shadows of the half-lit room, the slow tears on her cheeks. 

At last a step descended. Anderson entered the room. 

‘He wants you,’ he said, to Elizabeth, as the two women rose. 
‘I am afraid you must go to him.’ 

The electric light immediately above him shewed his frowning 
shaken look. 

“He is so distressed by your going ?’ asked Elizabeth, trembling. 

Anderson did not answer, except to repeat insistently— 

‘You must go to him. I don’t myself think he is any 

worse——but—’ 

Elizabeth hurried away. Anderson sat down beside Mrs. 

Gaddesden, and began to talk to her. 
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When his sister entered his room, Philip was sitting up in an 
arm-chair near the fire; looking so hectic, so death-doomed, so 
young, that his sister ran to him in an agony—‘ Darling Philip !—My 
precious Philip !—why did you want me? Why aren’t you asleep 2” 

She bent over him and kissed his forehead, and then taking his 
hand she laid it against her cheek, caressing it tenderly. 

‘I’m not asleep,—because I’ve had to think of a great many 
things,’ said the boy in a firm tone. ‘Sit down, please, Elizabeth. 
For a few days past, I’ve been pretty certain about myself—and 
to-night [ screwed it out of Barnett. I haven’t said anything to 
you and mother, but—well, the long and short of it is, Lisa, ’'m 
not going to recover—that’s all nonsense—my heart’s too dicky— 
I’m going to die.’ 

She protested, with tears, but he impatiently asked her to be 
calm. ‘I’ve got to say something—something important—and 
don’t you make it harder, Elizabeth! I’m not going to get well, 
I tell you—and though I’m not of age—legally—yet I do repre- 
sent father—I am the head of the family—and I have a right to 
think for you and mother. Haven’t I?’ 

The contrast between the authoritative voice, the echo of things 
in him, ancestral and instinctive, and the poor lad’s tremulous 
fragility, was moving indeed. But he would not let her caress him. 

‘Well, these last weeks, I’ve been thinking a great deal, I can 
tell you, and I wasn’t going to say anything to you and mother 
till ’'d got it straight—But now, all of a sudden, Anderson comes 
and says that he’s going back Look here, Elizabeth !—I’ve 
just been speaking to Anderson. You know that he’s in love with 
you ?—of course you do!’ 

With a great effort, Elizabeth controlled herself. She lifted 
her face to her brother’s as she sat on a low chair beside him, 
‘Yes, dear Philip, I know.’ 

‘And did you know too that he had promised me not to ask 
you to marry him ?’ 

Elizabeth started. 

‘ No—not exactly. But perhaps—I guessed.’ 

‘He did then!’ said Philip, wearily. ‘Of course I told him 
what I thought of his wanting to marry you, in the Rockies; 
and he behaved awfully decently. He’d never have said a word, 
I think, without my leave. Well!—now I’ve changed my 
mind!’ 

Elizabeth could not help smiling through her tears. With what 
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merry scorn would she have met this assertion of the patria potestas 
from the mouth of a sound brother! Her poor Philip ! 

‘ Dear old boy !—what have you been saying to Mr. Anderson ?’ 

* Well!’—the boy choked a little— I’ve been telling him that— 
well, never mind !—he knows what I think about him. Perhaps 
if ’'d known him years ago—Id have been different. That don’t 
matter. But I want to settle things up for you and him. Because 
you know, Elizabeth, you’re pretty gone on him, too! ’ 

Elizabeth hid her face against his knee—without speaking. The 
boy resumed : 

* And so I’ve been telling him that now | thought difierently— 
I hoped he would ask you to marry him—and I knew that you cared 
for him—but that he mustn’t dream of taking you to Canada. That 
was all nonsense !—couldn’t be thought of! He must settle here. 
You’ve lots of money ;—and—well, when I’m gone,—you’ll have 
more. Of course Martindale will go away from us, and I know he 
will look after mother as well as you.’ 

There was silence—till Elizabeth murmured— 

* And what did he say 2’ 

The lad drew himself away from her with an angry movement. 

* He refused !’ 

Elizabeth lifted herself, a gleam of something splendid and 
passionate lighting up her small face. 

‘ And what else, dear Philip, did you expect ? ’ 

‘I expected him to look at it reasonably!’ cried the boy. 
‘How can he ask a woman like you to go and live with him on the 
prairies? It’s ridiculous! He can go into English politics, if 
he wants politics. Why shouldn’t he live on your money ? 
Everybody does it! ’ 

‘Did you really understand what you were asking him to do, 
Philip 2’ 

‘Of course I did! Why, what’s Canada compared to Eng- 
land? Jolly good thing for him. Why he might be anything 
here! And as if I wouldn’t rather be a dustman in England 
than a ——’ 

‘Philip, my dear boy! do rest !—do go to bed,’ cried his mother 
imploringly, coming into the room with her soft hurrying step. 
‘It’s going on for one o’clock. Elizabeth mustn’t keep you talking 
like this! ’ 

She smiled at him with uplifted finger, trying to hide from him 
all traces of emotion. 
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But her son looked at her steadily. 
‘Mother, is Anderson gone ? ’ 
‘No,’ said Mrs. Gaddesden, with hesitation. ‘ But he dgesn’t 
want you to talk any more to-night—he begs you not. Please !— 
Philip !’ 

* Ask him to come here!’ said Philip, peremptorily. ‘I want to 
talk both to him and Elizabeth.’ 

Mrs. Gaddesden protested in vain. The mother and daughter 
looked at each other with flushed faces, holding a kind of mute 
dialogue. Then Elizabeth rose from her seat by the fire. 

‘I will call Mr. Anderson, Philip. But if we convince you that 
what you ask is quite impossible, will you promise to go quietly to 
bed and try to sleep? It breaks Mother’s heart, you know, to see 
you straining yourself like this.’ 

Philip nodded,—a crimson spot in each cheek, his frail hands 
twining and untwining as he tried to compose himself. 

Elizabeth went half-way down the stairs and called. Anderson 
hurried out of the drawing-room, and saw her bending to him from 
the shadows, very white and calm. 

‘Will you come back to Philip a moment 2?’ she said, gently. 
* Philip has told me what he proposed to you.’ 

Anderson could not find a word to say. In a blind tumult of 
feeling he caught her hand, and pressed his lips to it, as though 
appealing to her dumbly to understand him. 

She smiled at him. 

“It will be all right,’ she whispered. ‘My poor Philip!’ and 
she led him back to the sick room. 

‘George—I wanted you to come back, to talk this thing out,’ 
said Philip, turning to him as he entered, with the tyranny of weak- 
ness. ‘ There’sno time to waste. You know,—everybody knows— 
I may get worse—and there'll be nothing settled. It’s my duty to 
settle—— ’ 

Elizabeth interrupted him. 

* Philip darling 1? 

She was hanging over his chair, while Anderson stood a few feet 
away, leaning against the mantelpiece, his face turned from the 
brother and sister. The intimacy—solemnity almost—of the sick 
room, the midnight hour, seemed to strike through Elizabeth’s 
being, deepening and yet liberating emotion. 

* Dear Philip !—It is not for Mr. Anderson to answer you—it is 
for me. If he could give up his country—for happiness—even for 
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love !—I should not ever marry him—for—I should not love him 
any more.’ 

Anderson turned to look at her. She had moved, and was now 
standing in front of Philip, her head thrown back a little, her hands 
lightly clasped in front of her. Her youth, her dress, her diamonds, 
combined strangely with the touch of high passion in her shining 
eyes, her resolute voice. 

‘You see, dear Philip, I love George Anderson——’ 

Anderson gave a low cry—and, moving to her side, he grasped 
her hand. She gave it him, smiling,—and went on : 

‘I love him—partly—because he is so true to his own people— 
because I saw him first—and knew him first—among them. 
No! dear Philip, he has his work to do in Canada—in that 
great, great nation that is to be. He has been trained for it 
—no one else can do it but he—and neither you nor I must 
tempt him from it.’ 

The eyes of the brother and sister met. Elizabeth tried for a 
lighter tone. 

‘But as neither of us could tempt him from it—it is no use 
talking—is it ? ’ 

Philip looked from her to Anderson in a frowning silence. No 
one spoke for a little while. Then it seemed to them as though the 
young man recognised that his effort had failed, and his physical 
weakness shrank from renewing it. But he still resisted his 
mother’s attempt to put an end to the scene. 

‘ That’s all very well, Lisa,’ he said at last, ‘ but what are you 
going to do 2?’ 

Elizabeth withdrew her hand from Anderson’s. 

‘What am I going todo? Wait /—just that!’ 

But her lip trembled. And to hide it she sank down again in 
the low chair in front of her brother, propping her face in both 
hands. 

‘Wait ?’ repeated Philip, scornfully,—‘ and what for ? ’ 

‘Till you and Mother—come to my way of thinking—and ’— 
she faltered—‘ till Mr. Anderson——’ 

Her voice failed her a moment. Anderson stood motion- 
less, bending towards her, hanging upon her every gesture and 
tone. 

* Till Mr. Anderson ’—she resumed, ‘is—well!—is brave enough 
to—trust a woman !—and !—oh ! good Heavens ! ’—she dashed the 
tears from her eyes, half laughing, as her self-control broke down— 
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‘clever enough to save her from proposing to him in this abomin- 
able way !’ 

She sprang to her feet impatiently. Anderson would have 
caught her in his arms; but with a flashing look, she put him 
aside. A wail broke from Mrs. Gaddesden : 

* Lisa !—you won’t leave us!’ 

‘Never, darling—unless you send me!—or come with me! 
And now, don’t you think, Philip dearest, you might let us 
all go to bed? You are not really worse, you know; and Mother 
and I are going to carry you off south—very very soon.’ 

She bent to him and kissed his brow. Philip’s face gradually 
changed beneath her look, from the tension and gloom with which he 
had begun the scene to a kind of boyish relief,—a touch of pleasure 
of mischief even. His high, majestical pretensions vanished away ; 
a light and volatile mind thought no more of them ; and he turned 
eagerly to another idea. 

‘ Elizabeth, do you know that you have proposed to Ander- 
son ?’ 

“If I have, it was your fault.’ 

‘He hasn’t said Yes ?’ 

Elizabeth was silent. Anderson came forward—but Philip 
stopped him with a gesture. 

‘He can’t say Yes—till I give him back his promise,’ said the 
boy, triumphantly. ‘ Well, George, I do give it you back—on one 
condition—that you put off going for a week, and that you come 
back as soon as youcan. By Jove, I think you owe me that!’ 

Anderson’s difficult smile answered him. 

‘And now you’ve got rid of your beastly Conference, you can 
come in, and talk business with me to-morrow—next day—every 
day!’ Philip resumed, ‘ can’t he, Elizabeth ? If you’re going to be 
my brother, I’ll jolly well get you to tackle the lawyers instead of 
me—boring old idiots! I say—I’m going to take it easy now!’ 

He settled himself in his chair with a long breath, and his 
eyelids fell. He was speaking, as they all knew, of the making of 
his will. Mrs. Gaddesden stooped piteously and kissed him. Eliza- 
beth’s face quivered. She put her arm round her mother and led 
her away. Anderson went to summon Philip’s servant. 

A little later Anderson again descended the dark staircase, 
leaving Philip in high spirits and apparently much better. 

Inthe doorway of the drawing-room, stood a white form. Then 
the mar:’s passion, so long dyked and barriered, had its way. He 
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sprang towards her. She retreated, catching her breath ; and in 
the shadows of the empty room she sank into his arms. In the 
crucible of that embrace all things melted and changed. His hesita- 
tions and doubts, all that hampered his free will and purpose, 
whether it were the sorrows and humiliations of the past—or the 
compunctions and demurs of the present—dropped away from him 
as unworthy not of himself, but of Elizabeth. She had made him 
master of herself, and her fate; and he boldly and loyally took up 
the part. He had refused to become the mere appanage of her 
life, because he was already pledged to that great idea he called 
his country. She loved him the more for it ; and now he had only 
to abound in the same sense, in order to hold and keep the nature 
which had answered so finely to his own. He had so borne himself 
as to wipe out all the social and external inequalities between 
them. What she had given him, she had had to sue him to take. 
But now that he had taken it, she knew herself a weak woman on 
his breast, and she realised with a happy tremor that he would 
make her no more apologies for his love, or for his story. Rather, 
he stood upon that dignity she herself had given him,—her lover, 
and the captain of her life! 


(To be concluded.) 














THE BRONTE FAMILY AT MANCHESTER. 


THE meeting of the Bronté Society in Manchester, with the request 
so kindly made to me for a short address not inappropriate to the 
meeting, naturally suggests the relation of the Bronté family, and 
of Charlotte Bronté in particular, to this city. For while her life and 
the lives of the members of her family were essentially not urban, but 
rural, yet, if there is any city which may claim a direct and almost 
personal interest in her biography, it is Manchester. Manchester 
was the home of the accomplished and distinguished lady Mrs. 
Gaskell, who not only entertained Charlotte Bront: several times 
as a guest, but eventually at the desire of her father wrote her 
life. The ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ has won a classical place in 
English literature ; it is of course familiarly known to you all. 
So far as I shall be able to supplement it by any letters or reminis- 
cences which have not hitherto seen the light, you and I alike are 
debtors to the courtesy of Miss Gaskell, who still lives at Plymouth 
Grove in the house where Charlotte Bronté was wont to stay, and 
is the one intimate surviving link between her or her biographer 
and the city of Manchester. 

Let me begin by referring to the Rev. Patrick Bronté. In the 
“Manchester Courier’ of August 21, 1906, the following notice 
occurred : 

On the 2lst August, 1846, sixty years ago to-day, the distinguished novelist 
Charlotte Bronté visited Manchester with her father. They remained for about 
a month, lodging in one of the suburbs of the town—Manchester was not then a 
city—and during that period the operation of extraction of cataract was performed 
on the father, the Rev. Patrick Bronté. On the day of the operation Charlotte 


received from a London publisher a curt refusal of ‘The Professor,’ which had 
been offered for publication. 


Mrs. Gaskell speaks of ‘The Professor’ as ‘ passing slowly 
about that time from publisher to publisher’; and she adds that 
among the many refusals from different publishers, some were 
‘not over-courteously worded in writing to an unknown author.’ 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the publishers who knew 
Charlotte Bronté only as Currer Bell supposed themselves to be 
addressing a man. At last the manuscript was sent to Messrs. 
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Smith & Elder, the famous firm of publishers now in Waterloo Place, 
—so inexperienced was Charlotte Bronté in the ways of the world 
that she is said to have actually sent it in a brown paper parcel 
on which the names of other publishers who had already rejected 
it were simply erased without being rendered illegible, and the 
answer of the firm, while declining to undertake the publication, 
yet in Charlotte Bronté’s own words ‘ discussed the merits and 
demerits of the book so courteously, so considerately, in a spirit 
so rational, with a discrimination so enlightened, that the very 
refusal cheered the author better than a vulgarly expressed accept- 
ance would have done,’ and laid the first stone of a close personal 
and professional association which lasted to the end of her life. 

It was in the summer of 1846 that Mr. Bronté’s eyesight became 
gravely affected by cataract. He was then a man in his seventieth 
year. An operation for cataract was a more serious matter in those 
days than it is now. There was at that time a celebrated oculist 
named Wilson living in Mosley Street in Manchester. An engraving of 
his portrait may still be seen here in the Royal Eye Hospital. Tohim 
Charlotte and Emily Bronté resorted some time in July 1846, with 
an account of their father’s malady. He replied naturally enough 
that it would be necessary for him to see his patient before deciding 
whether it was the time to perform an operation or not. Accord- 
ingly Charlotte Bronti brought her father to Manchester at the 
end of August. They lodged at 83 Mount Pleasant, in Boundary 
Street, Oxford Road, a house which has been identified by Dr. 
Axon’s researches,' although the houses in the street have been 
renumbered ; and it is a striking fact that Charlotte Bronté wrote 
the first pages of ‘ Jane Eyre’ at that address, during the period 
of her father’s convalescence after his operation. 

The following extracts are parts of two letters written by 
Charlotte Bronté from the house, 83 Mount Pleasant, in August 
1846. On the 21st she wrote to her friend Miss Nussey : 

Papa and I came here on Wednesday. We saw Mr. Wilson, the oculist, the 
same day. He pronounced papa’s eyes quite ready for an operation, and has 
fixed next Monday for the performance of it. Think of us on that day! We got 
into our lodgings yesterday. I think we shall be comfortable ; at least, our rooms 
are very good, but there is no mistress of the house (she is very ill, and gone out 
into the country), and I am somewhat puzzled in managing about provisions ; 


we board ourselves. I find myself excessively ignorant. I can’t tell what to 
order in the way of meat. For ourselves I could contrive, papa’s diet is so very 


' See his article in the Manchester Guardian of March 31, 1905, where a drawing 
of the house is given. 
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simple ; but there will be a nurse coming in a day or two, and I am afraid of not 
having things good enough for her. Papa requires nothing, you know, but plain 
beef and mutton, tea and bread and butter ; but a nurse will probably expect to 
live much better; give me some hints if you can. 


All that is known of the oculist, Mr. William James Wilson, 
is told by Dr. Brocklebank in his ‘ Sketches of the Lives and Work 
of the Honorary Medical Staff of the Manchester Infirmary.’ 

Five days after the date of the last letter, on August 26, 
Charlotte Bronté wrote again : 

The operation is over. It took place yesterday. Mr. Wilson performed it ; 
two other surgeons assisted. Mr. Wilson says he considers it quite successful ; 
but papa cannot yet see anything. The affair lasted precisely a quarter of an 
hour ; it was not the simple operation of couching Mr. C. [7.e. Mr. Carr] described, 
but the more complicated one of extracting the cataract. Mr. Wilson entirely 
disapproves of couching. Papa displayed extraordinary patience and firmness ; 
the surgeons seemed surprised. I was in the room all the time, as it was his wish 
that I should be there; of course, I neither spoke nor moved till the thing was 
done, and then I felt that the less I said, either to papa or to the surgeons, the 
better. Papa is now confined to his bed in a dark room, and is not to be stirred 
for four days ; he is to speak and be spoken to as little as possible. 


Other letters written from Manchester during Mr. Bronté’s 
convalescence are quoted by Mr. Clement Shorter, as well as these, 
in ‘ The Brontés. Life and Letters.’ ! 

Mr. Bronté and his daughter returned to Haworth at the end 
of September. 

The Rev. Patrick Bronté is an interesting figure, not only as 
being the father of Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell. No clergyman of 
the present day could hold so rigid a creed or wear so formidable 
a cravat as he. Miss Gaskell has kindly put into my hands some 
private letters addressed by him to her mother, and I will try to 
make a discreet and scrupulous use of them. 

One of the letters, dated August 27, 1855, relates to his own 
parish and to the affection felt by the parishioners for his daughters ; 
it will be realised as being Miss Gaskell’s authority for a touching 
incident which she tells about Charlotte Bronté’s funeral : 

The people here [says Mr. Bronté] generally are poor, but, whether rich or 
poor, they have always been not only civil to me and mine, but friendly, when an 
opportunity offered for showing their disposition. On a solemn occasion I saw 
this clearly exhibited. My children, generally, and my dear daughter Charlotte 
in particular, were both kind, liberal, and affable with the inhabitants. A thorough 


sense of this proceeding was not wanting on the death of each of them, and when 
the last death took place, when my dear Charlotte was no more—both rich and 





! Vol. i. pp. 337-8. 
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poor throughout the village and the neighbourhood, both publicly and privately, 
gave sure proofs of genuine sorrow. The poor have often been accused of in- 
gratitude—I think wrongfully. There was no instance of this when my dear 
Charlotte died. A case or two I might mention, as an illustration of what I say. 
One moral and amiable girl, who had been deceived and deserted by a deceitful 
man, who had promised her marriage—when she heard of my daughter’s hopeless 
illness, without our knowing it at the time—she spent a week of sleepless distress, 
and ever since deeply mourns her loss, and all this, because my daughter had 
kindly sympathised with her in her distress, and given her good advice, and 
helped her in her time of need, and enabled her to get on till she made a prudent 
marriage with a worthier man. Another case which I would speak of, which is 
only one amongst many—a poor blind girl who received an annual donation 
from my daughter, after her death required to be led four miles, to be at my 
daughter’s funeral, over which she wept many tears of gratitude and sorrow. 
In her acts of kindness, my dear daughter was, as I thought, often rather im- 
pulsive. Two or three winters ago a poor man fell on the ice, and broke his 
thigh, and had to be carried home to his comfortless cottage, where he had a wife 
with twins, and six other small children. My daughter, having heard of their 
situation, sent the servant to see how they were. On her return she made a very 
eloquent and pathetic report. My daughter, being touched, got up directly and 
sent them a sovereign, to their great astonishment and pleasure, for which they 
have been ever afterwards grateful. Though I could not help being pleased with 
this act, though hardly in accordance with my daughter’s means, I observed to 
her that women were often impulsive in deeds of charity. She jocularly replied : 
‘In deeds of charity men reason much and do littlk—women reason little and do 
much, and I will act the woman still.’ 


In 1857, two years after Charlotte Bronté’s death, the year 
which saw the first edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté,’ Mr. Bronté addressed to her two letters which are still 
in Miss Gaskell’s possession. The handwriting of the letters testi- 
fies to the writer’s advanced age and failing eyesight. In one of 
them, a letter which Mr. Clement Shorter! has already given to 
the world, Mr. Bronté writes on April 2, 1857 : 


I thank you for the books you have sent me containing the memoir of my 
daughter. I have perused them with a degree of pleasure and pain which can 
be known only to myself. As you will have the opinion of abler critics than 
myself, I shall not say much in the way of criticism. I shall only make a few 
remarks in unison with the feelings of my heart. With a tenacity of purpose 
usual with me in all cases of importance, I was fully determined that the biography 
of my daughter should, if possible, be written by one not unworthy of the under- 
taking. My mind first turned to you, and you kindly acceded to my wishes. Had 
you refused, I would have applied to the next best, and so on ; and had all applica- 
tions failed, as the last resource, though about eighty years of age and feeble and 
unfit for the task, I would myself have written a short, though inadequate, memoir, 
rather than have left it to selfish, hostile, or ignorant scribblers. But the work is 
now done, and done rightly, as I wished it to be, and in its completion has afforded 


"The Life of Charlotte Bront?, by Mrs. Gaskell. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Clement K. Shorter. Introduction p. xxviii. 
VOL, XXVIII. —NO. 166, N.S. 32 
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me more satisfaction than I have felt during many years of a life in which has 
been exemplified the saying that ‘ man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward,’ 


The second letter is dated August 24, in the same year. It 
refers to criticisms passed upon the ‘ Life.’ 


Why should you disturb yourself [he says] concerning what has been, is, 
and ever will be the lot of eminent writers ? But here, as in other cases, according 
to the old adage, ‘the more cost the more honour.’ Above three thousand 
years since Solomon said ‘he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow,’ 
* much study is a weariness of the flesh.” So you may find it, and so my daughter 
Charlotte found it, and so thousands may find it till the end of the world, should 
this sinful perverse world last so long as to produce so many authors like you and 
my daughter Charlotte. You have had and will have much praise with a little 
blame. Then drink the mixed cup with thankfulness to the great Physician of 
souls. It will be far more salutary to you in the end, and even in the beginning, 
than if it were all unmixed sweetness. 


Still more interesting is a letter of April 7, 1857, as it touches 
upon his parental authority over his children. He writes: 


The principal mistake in the Memoir which I wish to mention is that which 
states that I laid my daughters under restriction with regard to their diet, obliging 
them to live chiefly on vegetable food. This I never did. After their aunt's 
death, with regard to the housekeeping affairs they had all their own way. Think- 
ing their constitutions to be delicate, the advice I repeatedly gave them was that 
they should wear flannel, eat as much wholesome animal food as they could digest, 
take air and exercise in moderation, and not devote too much time and attention 
to study and composition. I should wish this to be mentioned in the second 
edition. 


This is all that I can say about Mr. Bronté#, except, indeed, 
for one letter of his which will be quoted presently ; but I hope it 
may be felt to throw a not unpleasing light on the character of 
that singular but honest and. conscientious clergyman. 

Let me now pass to Charlotte Bronté and her friendship with 
Mrs. Gaskell. 

Mr. Birrell in his monograph on Charlotte Bronté has described, 
almost in Mrs. Gaskell’s own words, the earliest meeting of these 
two celebrated ladies. It took place in the beginning of August 
1850. The meeting occurred at Briery. Close, a house high above 
Low Wood on Windermere, then occupied by Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth. Mrs. Gaskell, writing at the time to a friend, 
describes Miss Bronté as 
thin and more than half a head shorter than I am, soft brown hair, not very 
dark, eyes (very good and expressive, looking straight and open at you) of the 


same colour as her hair, a large mouth, the forehead square, broad, and rather 
overhanging. She has a very sweet voice, rather hesitates in choosing her 
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expressions, but when chosen they seem without an effort admirable, and just 
befitting the occasion ; there is nothing overstrained, but perfectly simple. She 
told me about Father Newman’s lectures at the Oratory in a very quiet, concise, 


graphic way. 

Even before that meeting Charlotte Bronté had written on 
November 20, 1849, to her friend Mr. Williams: ‘The letter you 
forwarded this morning was from Mrs. Gaskell, authoress of ‘‘ Mary 
Barton” ; shesaid I was not to answer it, but I cannot help doing 
so. The note brought the tears to my eyes. She is a good, she is 
a great woman’; and on January 1, 1850, she had instructed her 
publishers to send Mrs. Gaskell a copy of ‘ Wuthering Heights ’ 
as a return for her present of ‘ The Moorland Cottage.’ The meeting 
at Briery Close led to a visit of Mrs. Gaskell to Haworth and to 
several visits of Charlotte Bronté to Manchester. 

Mrs. Gaskell visited Haworth in September 1853, and her 
impression of the Vicarage and of its inhabitants is printed in the 
‘Life.’ There is in Miss Gaskell’s possession a letter written to her 
mother after the visit, and in it Charlotte Bronté says : 

After you left the house felt very much as if the shutters had been suddenly 
closed and the blinds let down. One was sensible during the remainder of the 
day of a depressing silence, shadow, loss and want. However, if the going away 


was sad, the stay was very pleasant and did permanent good. Papa, I am sure, 
derived real benefit from your visit ; he has been better ever since. 


Charlotte Bronté, apart from her visit in connexion with her 
father’s illness, came to Manchester in June 1851 on her way from 
London to Haworth, again in April 1853, and lastly, just before her 
marriage, in May 1854. She describes the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaskell in Plymouth Grove as ‘a large, cheerful, airy house quite 
out of Manchester smoke.’ ‘A garden,’ she says, ‘ surrounds it, 
and as in this hot weather the windows were kept open, a whis- 
pering of leaves and a perfume of flowers always pervaded the 
rooms.’ Plymouth Grove of to-day has, I am afraid, lost some- 
thing of its smokeless atmosphere ; but the house and the garden 
are still there. Mrs. Gaskell, in describing Charlotte Bronté’s 
second visit, tells a curious story of the shyness which she evinced 
after having lived so long out of the world. 

We had a friend, a young lady, staying with us, and although our friend was 
gentle and sensible after Miss Brontié’s own heart, yet her presence was enough to 
create a nervous tremour. I was aware that both of our guests were unusually 
silent, and I saw a little shiver run from time to time over Miss Bronté’s frame. 
I could account for the modest reserve of the young lady, and the next day Miss 


Bronté told me how the unexpected sight of a strange face had affected her. 
32—2 
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An even more curious story lives in Miss Gaskell’s memory, 
It happened that Mrs. Sidney Potter, the author of that interesting 
book ‘ Lancashire Memories,’ came to call on Mrs. Gaskell during 
Charlotte Bronté’s visit. She was shown into the drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Gaskell and her guest were conversing. Mrs. Gaskell, 
after greeting Mrs. Potter, turned to introduce her to Charlotte 
Bronté, but Charlotte Bronté had vanished. Mrs. Gaskell naturally 
assumed that she had slipped out of the room by one of its doors; 
but after Mrs. Potter’s departure she reappeared from behind one 
of the heavy window curtains, into which she had fled for conceal- 
ment at the sight of a stranger. 

The following letter is, I think, a beautiful expression of 
Charlotte Bronté’s feeling for her friend and future biographer, 
Writing from Haworth on March 28, 1853, she says : 

It may seem rather impulsive to write again immediately on the spur of the 
moment without having anything of special importance to communicate ; but 
really it is sometimes right to yield to impulses—and mine is to say out of my 
heart that I feel in your letters something kind and good which does me good. 
Why do they never betray anything of the bitterness of jealousy, or of the poison 
of secret acridity ? Why are they at once so frank and so gentle? All my ‘ kind 
friends ’—all my affectionate correspondents are not thus—to your goodness is 
not wanting the foil of contrast—Heaven knows! Perhaps it is this foil make (sic) 
me feel the opposite keenly. 

As to the coming reviews to which you allude, I bend to them my head, and 
shall expect more blows than benedictions.. Surely I even deserve them. Your 
modesty touches, melts, humbles me more than I can express. 

Keep your heart kind and warm towards me till we meet. If I fix my visit for 
the first week in May (D.V.) will that suit ? I promise not to be demonstrative, 
sentimental, fatiguing in a word ; but I shall be glad to take hold of your hand, 
to have it in mine, not to squeeze it too hard, lest it should be crushed, but to 
make much of it as a hand prone to administer comfort and loathe (sic) to inflict 
pain. 


It was after this proposed visit, which took place in April 1853, 
that Charlotte Bronté wrote to Mrs. Gaskell : ‘ The week I spent in 
Manchester has impressed me as the very brightest and healthiest 
I have known for these five years past.’ 

The last of the three visits to Manchester extended only over 
three days. Charlotte Bronté was then occupied in preparing for 
her marriage, and she went to Leeds for the sake of making the 
necessary purchases. Her preparations, as she herself said, could 
“neither be expensive nor extensive, consisting chiefly in a modest 
replenishing of her wardrobe, some repainting and repapering in 
the Parsonage which was to be her home, and above all converting 
the small flagged passage room hitherto used only for stores (which 
was behind her sitting-room) into a study for her husband.’ 
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There is not much to be added. But the following letter of 
Charlotte Bronté possesses a peculiar interest, as it reveals the 
story of her engagement. On April 18, 1854, she writes to Mrs. 
Gaskell from Haworth : 


I should have deferred writing to you till I could fix the day of coming to 
Manchester, but I have a thing or two to communicate which I want to get done 
with. You remember—or perhaps do not remember—what I told you when 
you were at Haworth. Towards the end of autumn the matter was again brought 
prominently forward. There was much reluctance and many difficulties to be 
overcome. I cannot deny that I had a battle to fight with myself ; I am not sure 
that I have even yet conquered certain inward combatants. Be this as it may, 
in Jan’ last papa gave his sanction for a renewal of acquaintance. Things have 
progressed I don’t know how. It is of no use going into detail. After various 
visits and as the result of perseverance in one quarter and a gradual change of 
feeling in others, I find myself what people call ‘ engaged.’ 

Mr. Nicholls returns to Haworth. The people are very glad, especially the 
poor and old and very young, to all of whom he was kind, with a kindness that 
showed no flash at first, but left a very durable impression. He is to become 
a resident in this house. I believe it is expected that I shall change my name in 
the course of summer—perhaps in July. He promises to prove his gratitude to 
papa by offering faithful support and consolation to his age. As he is not a man 
of fine words, I believe him. The Rubicon once passed, papa seems cheerful 
and satisfied ; he says he has been ‘ far too stern’; he even admits that he was 
unjust—terribly unjust he certainly was for a time, but now all this is effaced from 
memory, now that he is kind again and declares himself happy, and talks reason- 
ably and without invective. I could almost cry sometimes that in this important 
action in my life I cannot better satisfy papa’s perhaps natural pride. My destiny 
will not be brilliant certainly, but Mr. Nicholls is conscientious, affectionate, pure 
in heart and life. He offers a most constant and tried attachment, I am very 
grateful to him ; I mean to try to make him happy, and papa too. 


I will close my paper with some words taken from a letter 
of Mr. Bronté’s on his daughter Charlotte’s death. He writes to 
Mrs. Gaskell on April 6, 1855 : 


My daughter is indeed dead—the solemn truth presses upon her worthy and 
affectionate husband and me with great and, it may be, with unusual weight. 
But others also have or shall have their sorrows, and we feel our own the most. 
The marriage that took place seemed to hold forth long and bright prospects of 
happiness, But in the inscrutable providence of God all our hopes have ended 
in disappointment and our joy in mourning. May we resign to tho will of the 
Most High! After three months of sickness tranquil death closed the scene. 
But our loss, we trust, is her gain. But why should I trouble you longer with 
our sorrows? ‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ and we ought to bear 
with fortitude our own grievances and not to bring others into our sufferings. 


There is something of Stoicism as well as of Christianity in the 
bereaved father’s calm and stern submission to the Almighty Will. 


J. KE. C. WELLDON. 





BECKY. 


Becky belonged to Somebody’s Light Horse, a corps comprising a 
set of typical scallywags, always ready at the very shortest 
notice to embark on any military enterprise, from the storming of 
a koppie held by desperadoes to the clearing of a canteen stocked 
from floor to ceiling with liquid and with solid goods. Blithe, 
resourceful and unafiected, his boisterous good humour was 
warranted to exorcise despondency in the darkest hour, and by those 
inclined to judge by appearances he was often put down as a simple 
soul. By some mysterious process he had acquired the position of 
Supply-Officer to the Column, and there was not in all South Africa 
an official more strenuous or indefatigable in carrying out what were 
often irksome and unattractive duties, duties which kept him 
trekking along familiar, glaring, dust-smothered roads, while the 
Column reposing in some deftly chosen bivouac wondered idly why 
it took him such an unconscionable time to fetch rations from a 
railway distant sixty miles. Still, tireless and energetic as he was, 
Becky had his little peccadilloes like the best of us, peccadilloes 
which made his merits the more conspicuous by contrast. 

He suffered from a predisposition, a predisposition amounting 
almost to a passion, for accumulating forms of provender which 
under no conceivable circumstances could prove of any service. 
The transport placed at his disposal was strictly limited in its 
carrying capacity, and its employment to the best purpose was 
therefore manifestly of paramount importance. The mobility of 
the commando, and consequently its efficiency for carrying out its 
peripatetic functions, virtually hinged upon the amount of forage 
which accompanied it when on the move. That being the case, it 
came to be a fundamental principle governing its commissariat 
organisation that only just sufficient sustenance was to be carried 
for man, while the remaining space at the disposal of the Supply- 
Officer was to be piled up, to the utmost extent compatible with 
the power of the teams, with sustenance for beast. Nor was Becky 
opposed to this doctrine in the abstract. He was in the habit 
indeed of waxing eloquent on the subject from time to time. But 
when it came to practice there were lamentable backslidings, for 
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his soul delighted in amassing hoards of pepper, or of those dried 
vegetables which in defiance of a resolute refusal on the part of 
everybody to eat them were served out solemnly from the depots, 
or of anything of an edible nature upon which he could lay his 
hands; then having collected these attractive impedimenta he 
took delight in dragging them about the Karoo with him, apparently 
to serve as ballast. 

The impropriety of such procedure had been strongly impressed 
upon the delinquent on several occasions, and the Staff had at last 
persuaded themselves that he had conquered his reprehensible 
weakness. Judge, then, of their indignation when it came to their 
ears one evening that there were wagons in his charge which were 
groaning under articles of diet over and above requirements, of a 
character that by no stretch of the imagination nor misapplication 
of the English language could be classed as forage. They raged 
furiously together against him for some minutes, and ultimately 
resolved that the time was ripe for the taking of measures disciplinary 
and drastic. ‘ Always the way with these irregulars—orders are 
about as much use to them as a sick headache. They don’t care 
for rules nor regulations, nor the written and unwritten law, no 
more than if they were a ladies’ club!’ the Staff-Officer declared 
with angry vehemence. There was a tiger glint in the Column- 
Commander’s eye. ‘ Irregular or not,’ he snarled, * I’m about fed 
up with him, and won’t have any more of his nonsense.’ A halt 
had already been ordained for the morrow, so it was decided that 
Becky was to be inspected first thing on the following morning, 
formally, searchingly and without any warning having been allowed 
to reach him of what there was in store. 

Becky was not one of those busybodies who will fool away the 
early hours of a day of rest on rising prematurely to poke aimlessly 
about incamp. He was still curled up snugly in his blankets when 
the enemy came down prepared for battle on him in his lines. 
Being no slave to appearances, however, his toilet caused him no 
anxieties and did not take him long, so that in a very few minutes 
he had made himself moderately presentable and was expressing 
unbounded gratification at the honour of a visit from his chief. 
‘Having nothing better to do, Becky, we’ve just strolled across to 
see what you’ve got in your wagons,’ was the greeting of the 
Column-Commander, hiding his fell purpose under the cloak of a 
spurious bonhomie ; ‘ just get your boys together and turn everything 
out and sort the different odds and ends of things into stacks.’ 
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The Supply-Officer looked for a moment slightly disconcerted, 
but he issued the necessary instructions promptly and a scene of 
hilariously noisy disorder ensued, the Kaffirs chattering like a lot 
of monkeys and entering into the spirit of the thing with as much 
zest and vigour as if they had never unloaded a wagon before in the 
whole course of their lives. 

While the work was in progress the Supply-Officer dexterously 
manceuvred his chief away to a spot at one end of his row of vehicles, 
where oats and compressed fodder were being bundled out and piled 
up into goodly heaps. Having accomplished this, he began 
inveighing against the staff of the supply-depots for never having 
bran to issue and for so often being able to produce nothing else 
but oats, being aware that the Column-Commander held strong 
views upon the point. ‘ You'll find there’s three days’ stuff here 
for all the horses and mules, Colonel, with just a trifle over,’ he 
said ; ‘ we carry seven days as you know, and have expended four.’ 
Becky had, however, reckoned without his host in the shape of the 
Staff-Officer. That official had quietly withdrawn himself during 
this confabulation and he now came up with the report : ‘ There are 
two wagons at the far end of the lines which you will find are not 
being unloaded, Sir. One is full of biscuits, as far as I can make 
out, the other appears to have everything in the world in it, except 
forage.’ ‘I told you, Mr. S——,’ said the Column-Commander, 
assuming that official manner which he flattered himself became 
him well, ‘ that your stores were all to be taken out ; will you be 
good enough to have everything unloaded at once!’ There was no 
help for it, and realising that the time for subterfuges was now 
gone by, the Supply-Officer prepared with an undaunted counten- 
ance to face the music. 

‘ What’s this ?’ demanded the Column-Commander, indicating 
with his foot a bulky stack of cases all of a uniform pattern. ‘ Oh, 
that’s jam, Colonel,’ explained Becky ; ‘to tell you the truth I 
shouldn’t wonder if you found there was a trifling surplus.’ ‘ What 
do you make of it?’ the Column-Commander enquired of the 
Staff-Officer who was already hard at work counting the cases and 
making elaborate entries in his note book. After a few minutes 
of calculation the result was announced. ‘I make out that there’s 
between thirteen and fourteen days there for the whole column, 
Sir.’ 

Becky, who was not without a sense of humour, managed to 
smother a grin at the cost of getting purple in the face, and began 
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wildly hunting among some yellow forms on which there appeared 
to be nothing entered. ‘ You told me just this minute, Mr. S——, 
that you ought to have three days’ supplies in hand. How do you 
account for having from ten to eleven days’ jam in excess ?’ 
demanded the Column-Commander in his sternest tones. ‘ Well, 
Colonel, it’s always as well, don’t you know, not to cut things down 
too fine,’ was the Supply-Officer’s apologia, uttered in his glibbest 
manner : ‘ you see the men want just a little extra every now and 
then ; the Trumpeter, for instance, likes a pot all to himself occasion- 
ally,’ for the Trumpeter was a privileged person. * You will please 
to understand, Mr. S——,’ said the Column-Commander maintain- 
ing an outward calm, but only by a superhuman effort, * that if the 
troops are to get an extra ration of anything at any time, it will 
be at my discretion, not at yours.’ Becky perceived that matters 
were becoming critical. He contrived to haul down the smile of a 
favourite which he had been flying at the main and to hoist a frown 
of portentous gravity in its place; he assumed an attitude which 
he confidently believed to be that of ‘ attention,’ and he gave his 
further replies to queries addressed to him by his superior officer in 
monosyllables and a sepulchral tone. 

‘Now for this gigantic pile of biscuits,’ said the Column- 
Commander, stopping before an immense stack. ‘ Just make out,’ 
to the Staff-Officer, ‘ what it all amounts to.’ At work of this 
nature the Stafi-Officer was a kind of walking slide-rule, and in 
an incredibly short space of time (during which the Column-Com- 
mander paraded up and down apart, nursing his wrath, lest Becky 
should engage him in a friendly conversation) the figures were 
proclaimed in these terms : ‘ It’s not quite so bad as the jam, Sir. 
There’s almost exactly eleven days here, so we are only carrying 
eight days more than we ought to be.’ 

Becky was pulverised by a withering glance from his indignant 
chief, who asked the Staff-Officer ‘How much does that work out 
at per horse in the column?’ ‘ Mules, horses, Sir?’ ‘No, hang it 
all, mules must be mules—for biscuits.’ There was a further 
totting up of figures and then the lightning-calculator announced 
the answer to the sum: ‘It comes to just about ten pounds per 
horse, Colonel, as near as I can make it. But I say, Sir! we can’t 
possibly stuff all that into them at one go! They’ll be catching— 
what’s that new-fangled complaint which people are accused of 
having whenever they feel a bit dicky in their insides—something 
beginning with a “ p” 2’ 
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‘ Appendicitis ’ put in the Civilian Doctor, who had joined the 
group and who was simply bursting with inopportune and undesired 
information. ‘ But horses aren’t liable to it. You see, although 
the internal organs of a horse correspond up to a certain point 
with those of the man, there is—— ’ 

It was really too bad! Here was the Supply-Officer, caught 
in flagrante delicto, proved conclusively to have been guilty of 
flouting ordinances which it was his duty to respect, and about to 
be ‘ carpeted ’ in all form and ceremony for criminal malfeasance, 
and the Civilian Doctor, who ought to have been engaged in doling 
out his abominable decoctions to those in want of such refreshment, 
must needs come intervening with his inappropriate professional 
prattle! ‘ Wecan dispense with a lecture on comparative anatomy, 
snorted the Column-Commander, and went on in a hurry to the 
Staff-Officer for fear that somebody else might get a word in first: 
* Write out an order telling units to demand four pounds of biscuit 
per horse for to-day, three pounds per horse for to-morrow, and 
three pounds per horse for the day after, and,’ wheeling round 
to confront Becky, ‘ you will understand, Mr. S——, that for the 
future my orders as to only carrying the exact proportions of rations 
for men and animals are to be carried out to the letter.’ 

The Supply-Officer was looking slightly crestfallen, a symptom 
which the Staff did not fail to note with grim satisfaction. The 
wresting of his hoarded treasure out of his keeping came upon him 
as a cruel shock, but unhappily his depression was not of long 
duration. His was a mercurial temperament, and as the high 
authorities turned with a formal ‘ Good morning, Mr. S——,’ to go, 
he broke out into wreathed smiles and ejaculated heartily ‘ I knew 
those spare biscuits would turn up trumps sooner or later, Colonel! 
The crocks will be jumping out of their skins when they read that 
order. They do deserve a treat, and I’m so pleased I could put you 
in the way of it’; and then he muttered in a penetrating sotto voce 
“But why couldn’t he order the old things a ration out of the 
spare jam? They'd have simply loved it!’ What was one to do 
with such a fellow—with that confounded Civilian Doctor there, 
too, and a lot of other loafers loitering near enough to hear and 
trying to conceal their idiotic merriment ? ‘ You wretch, Becky! 
You're perfectly incorrigible!’ The fact was that, with all his 
bland simplicity and his imperturbable good temper, the Supply- 
Officer was by no means easy to get the better of, as a shining light 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps learnt to his cost. 
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The commando having become entangled with the nondescript 
garrison of a stronghold which it had relieved, and with certain 
detachments and military organisations which had seconded it in 
accomplishing the undertaking, the besieged and their deliverers 
were all for the time being dwelling together in the one locality and 
forming more or less one single force. There were Militia, there 
were Town Guards, there were Police, there was a special Corps of 
Volunteers, there was a motley multitude masquerading under the 
title of Scouts, and all of these armed bodies added to the column 
created an array which, to tell the truth, was more imposing in its 
dimensions than it was martial in its bearing. The Column, 
however, steeped as it was in a dignified and not unbecoming 
esprit de corps, held itself as far as possible aloof from troops most 
of whom were of the merest mushroom growth. It so happened, 
however, that the heterogeneous assemblage included an army 
doctor claiming to have served a week or so longer than the Medical 
Officer of the Column (who was no veteran), and this army doctor, 
in virtue of being the senior representative of that branch of His 
Majesty’s Forces on the spot, assumed the title, the demeanour, 
and the authority of a P.M.O.,' that is to say he ceased to offer 
personal attentions to the sick and he devoted his energies and his 
talents to what he called ‘ administration.’ 

Administration as interpreted by the P.M.O. was practically 
confined to composing despatches containing impracticable pro- 
posals for the benefit of those over whom he did not claim control, 
and to issuing minatory memoranda on the subject of their manner 
of performing their duties addressed to those whom he regarded as 
his subordinates. Whenever communications coming within the 
latter category reached the hospital lines of the Column they were 
greeted with contumelious laughter, and the instructions which 
they contained were, on the rare occasions when their contents 
could be deciphered, invariably treated with disdain. The 
consequence was that relations in local medical circles became 
somewhat strained, and that the P.M.O. endeavoured to enlist the 
sympathies of the Column-Commander in support of good order 
and military discipline. But that highly placed official unfortu- 
nately took cover behind a temporising and unworthy figure of 
speech. ‘It is always better,’ he said, after some moments of 
anxious consideration, ‘ for outsiders not to interfere in questions 
of departmental detail.’ Baffled in a quarter where he had con- 

1 Principal Medical Officer. 
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fidently counted on assistance, the P.M.O. stooped to argument 
with his recalcitrant juniors; but he forthwith found himself 
confronted by a fresh antagonist. For Becky, who shared the 
festive board of the Column medical staff and who, like every 
self-respecting soldier, was a blind and uncompromising partisan, 
could not refrain from throwing himself into the fray, and, not 
content with egging on his messmates to further acts of insubordina- 
tion, felt himself called upon to intervene personally in polemics 
with which, needless to say, he had no concern. 

Now the name of the P.M.O. was O’Hara (of Ballydob—no less), 
and like the vast majority of the exiles of Erin he traced his lineage 
back, unbroken and without one single kink in it, to Brian Boru, 
Well, it so happened that Becky one day in the midst of a heated 
discussion inadvertently called the great man O’Toole, and, on 
observing that this gave some slight offence, he continued to call 
the great man O’Toole, only varying the appellation occasionally 
by substituting ‘O’Hara—Oh! Ibegpardon! I meant O’Toole!’ 
The P.M.O. endured this for a day or two, buoyed up with the 
delusive hope that the Supply-Officer would weary of the practice, 
But when the annoyance showed no signs of relaxation and when 
it became apparent that the commissariat expert was deliberately 
offering him an affront, he felt that it was incumbent on him in view 
of his responsible position to make a dignified and a forcible protest. 
Seizing an opportunity when there were others present to appreciate 
the rebuke which he had carefully prepared, he intimated to Becky 
with a frigid stiffness of manner which should in itself have sufficed 
to overawe that officer, that it was his wish—and that it more 
over was his intention—to be called by his proper name. ‘ But, 
urged the Supply-Monger, round-eyed and with a childlike wonder, 
“ you always call me Becky, which you know perfectly well is not 
my proper name.’ ‘Oh! Everybody calls you Becky,’ said the 
P.M.O., with haughty condescension. ‘ Well, I’ll take jolly good 
care that in future everybody calls you O’Toole,’ rejoined Becky. 
And everybody did. 

Becky managed to get himself lost one night. He and his 
cortege were missing for several hours and did not make their 
appearance again till the sun was high in the heavens on the 
following day. He came over, beaming, to Column Headquarters 
to report his arrival and to account for his temporary absence to 
those set in authority over him. ‘The fact is,’ he admitted, ‘I 
didn’t know where I was, no more than the man in the moon, nor 
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which was the right road, nor which direction I had come from, 
nor anything. But when I came to think of it, it suddenly struck 
me that the caravan had been trekking south by the map, so that 
all I had to do was to find the North Star and then to turn my back 
upon it and to go ahead.’ 

‘Becky,’ said the Staff-Officer impressively, ‘it’s simply pre- 
posterous your wasting your sweetness on the desert veldt. Surely 
you must realise that with your grip of the principles of science 
your place is the lecture hall, blathering to bald-headed savants 
about economics, or metaphysics, or something-ology.’ 

Becky’s face expanded into an engulfing grin. ‘It’s all very 
well,’ he declared, ‘ but I couldn’t for the life of me find the silly 
North Star. I hunted for that Bear thing—you know, the one with 
the two things in front which point ; it’s generally on hand some- 
where. Well, it was the first time since I’ve been out that I’ve 
thought of the beastly thing or wanted it, but blow me tight if it 
was there. I wouldn’t have minded had there been clouds to get 
in the way, but there wasn’t one to be seen. Goodness knows 
where the ridiculous thing had got to, but, anyway, nobody can 
find the North Star without it unless he’s a what-do-you-call-it, so 
I got hold of my conductor and he at once began gassing some yarn 
about the Southern Hemisphere. That sort of thing is all rot, to 
my mind, so I took him up jolly short and asked him what way we 
ought to go; but, like a Juggins, I told him what I thought myself, 
so of course he was all for going exactly the opposite way out of 
sheer cussedness.” ‘I wasn’t going to be bluffed by my own 
conductor,’ continued Becky, instinctively placing himself in a 
posture of command, ‘ those sort of people get above themselves 
if you don’t keep ’em in their place, so I said we'd toss up.’ 

‘That was the dignified course to pursue under the circum- 
stances,’ observed the Column-Commander. 

‘Yes, Sir; but the worst of it was I lost!’ complained the 
Supply-Officer in an injured tone. 

“If you had won, Becky,’ exclaimed the Signalling Officer with 
glee, ‘ you would have returned to the fold in a day or two, without 
your wagons and without your breeches ! ’ 

Becky exploded in a stentorian guffaw. ‘ Brother Boer wouldn’t 
be much the better for my breeches ! ’ he ejaculated, turning round 
and round so as to allow the Staff more properly to appreciate the 
condition of the garment in question—and he never spoke a truer 
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word, for there probably was not a more disreputable pair between 
the Limpopo River and Simon’s Bay. 

To claim that Becky was the best Supply-Officer since the time 
of Moses would be perhaps to lay it on too thick. He was little 
disposed, it must be confessed, to submit to the galling restrictions 
which military regulations are apt to impose. It was not in con- 
sonance with his genius to allow himself to be cramped by those 
orthodox, stereotyped methods of conducting business to which 
meaner intellects will bow the knee. It has even been laid to his 
charge that he was not in the habit of conforming to that funda- 
mental law of administrative self-preservation which enjoins you 
never to deliver up anything without extorting a receipt for it, and 
never to grant a receipt for anything that you get if you can possibly 
escape from doing so. But his energy and zeal knew no bounds 
and they never relaxed for a moment during those long months of 
wandering, the serenity of his temper was never disturbed by even 
the most untoward circumstance, he never complained no matter 
how overwhelming the burden was that was thrust upon him, and, 
most important of all, he never failed at an ill-chosen time. The 
Column owed him much, and in acknowledgment thereof it extended 
to him its heartiest goodwill. 

Cuas. KE. CaLLwELL. 





IN SEARCH OF HOMES FOR OLD AGE 
PENSIONERS. 


‘Mr make un ’ome fer moi father? Why, Oi ain’t got no ’ome fer 
messel’.’ 

There was not only surprise and indignation in the man’s tone 
as he spoke, but an odd little touch of sarcasm. What is the world 
coming to ? was the thought in his mind, evidently. What shall I 
be asked to do next ? 

He was a great hulking fellow of about forty, with ‘loafer’ 
written in unmistakable terms in every line in his face, every move- 
ment of his body. He looked as strong as an ox, but he trailed his 
feet as he walked ; and as he could find nothing on which to sit, 
he clung to the wall for support. 

A few days previously a very decent old man, in the workhouse 
perforce, his strength having failed him, had assured me with the 
ting of true conviction in his voice that, if he had a pension of 5s. 
a week, his son, beyond whom he had neither kith nor kin, would 
gladly make a home for him, he knew. And this loafer was his son ! 
I had found him in a sort of annex to a little beerhouse, where, as 
he explained to me, he was allowed to live and given snacks to eat 
in return for doing odd jobs. 

‘Wot could the old buffer be thinkin’ about ?’ he continued, 
meditatively, looking at me the while with an injured air. ‘’E 
knows quite well Oi’m just a lone man, and yer see for yersel’ ’ow 
Oi’m placed. Now wot could Oi do wiv ’im ’ere, or enywhere else 
fer the matter o’ that ? ’E’ll niver git no more nor foive shillin’ a 
week, yer say ; and wot’s foive shillin’, I’d like ter know? Just 
yer tell ’im from me ’e’s got ter stick where ’e is, and not go botherin’.’ 

And with a surly nod he shuffled off. 

He was to stick where he was, poor old man, and he was eating 
out his very heart in his eagerness to get away, even to his ne’er-do- 
well son ! 


I was on a home-hunting expedition at the time! I had a sort 
of roving commission from certain old workhouse inmates to seek 
out for them kinsfolk able and willing to provide them, when they 
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should cease to be paupers and become old age pensioners, with 
food, shelter, and care in return for their 5s. a week. This was the 
outcome of some inquiries I had been making, in a great London 
workhouse, for the purpose of discovering how many of the old 
people there had homes to which they could go, if they each had 
5s. to take with them ; of discovering, too, incidentally, what sort 
of homes they were. The matter is one of importance now, it must 
be remembered ; for, as the law stands, workhouse inmates who are 
above seventy and fairly respectable will have the right, on the 
first of next January, to leave the workhouse and claim old age 
pensions. This is a point on which there can be no doubt, for 
Section TIT. (1) of the Old Age Pension Law enacts that until 
the thirty-first of December 1910, the fact of having received poor 
relief shall be a bar to receiving an old-age pension, but only until 
that date, unless indeed ‘ Parliament otherwise determines.’ 

Thus, when January comes round, these poor old folk will be 
able to toddle forth, claim their pensions, and start life afresh for 
weal or for woe, if they choose. And choose they certainly will, 
for the most part, such of them at any rate as have the strength to 
toddle. Of that I had ample proof while making my inquiry in this 
workhouse. For during the many days I spent there I learnt to 
know 528 of the inmates, 252 old men and 276 old women, and I 
became on more or less confidential terms with many of them. 
And the great majority of them were, I found, quite determined to 
leave the House as soon as ever they could—if ever they could— 
have pensions. 

It was only with the fairly strong that I talked, of course ; for 
whether they have pensions or not, the really infirm must always 
remain in institutions of some sort, whatever their wishes may be. 
Still, the whole 528 were above sixty-five, while many of them were 
far above seventy—they will practically all be seventy by January— 
and the strongest among them was but a weakling. For even at 
sixty-five the average working man or woman is nearing the end so 
far as physical strength goes. None the less, a good three-fourths 
of them were quite prepared to throw themselves into the struggle 
of life again. They would there and then have said good-bye to the 
workhouse gladly, had a pension officer appeared and offered them 
each a book of pension tickets. Yet, when I asked them where they 
would go, most of them seemed by no means sure; it was quite 
evident, indeed, that they had nowhere on earth to go to. Not but 
that some even of the most desolate began by giving me a glowing 
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account of the many friends and relatives they had who would be 
delighted to share homes with them. It was not until much un- 
founded evidence had been sifted, and many rosy-hued statements 
had been put to the test, that I realised what a terribly lonely set 
these poor old people really were. 

Out of the 528 whose acquaintance I made, 171 had not a single 
relative among them, and 94 more were practically in the same 

osition, as, if they had relatives, they had never heard of them. 
Then 221 had children, each one at least a son or a daughter; and 
42, although childless, had brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, or 
cousins. Thus, out of the whole 528, only 263 had relatives of any 
sort; and, in the case of 42 of them, the relatives were of the sort 
that do not count, as they cannot be forced to help. Practically 
only 221 of these old men and women really had relatives ; and, 
as all the world knows, one may have relatives and yet have no 
home to go to. More than half of the 221 told me frankly from the 
first that if they went to their own people they would not be taken 
in. Only 59, indeed, seemed quite sure, when I asked them, that 
they each had someone, a son or a daughter, who would take them 
in and do for them in return for their five shillings a week. And 22 
out of the 59 later confessed to me mournfully that they had made 
amistake. Their sons or daughters when appealed ,to had declared 
that they could not—perhaps would not—give them house room. 
Only 37 out of 528 were sure they had homes to go to; and there was 
the chance, of course, that some even of these 37 were counting 
without their hast. Many of the other 491 assured me, it is true, 
that although they had no relatives willing to receive them, even if 
they had each five shillings a week, they had many friends who 
would do so gladly ; and that ‘ friends were a sight better to live with 
than relatives.’ To this, however, I paid no heed ; for it is hardly 
probable that anyone who is not a near relative will undertake to 
house, feed, clothe and tend an old man or woman for so small a 
sum as five shillings a week. ‘ Old folk give no end of trouble,’ I 
am often told. ‘ Keeping them clean takes up all one’s time, and 
five shilling a week ain’t much to pay for what they eat and drink, 
and the damage they do. Besides, they must have somewhere to 
sleep.’ 

The 37 who were sure they had homes to go to were very sure 
indeed : 16 of them were old men and 21 old women, and I verily 
believe that not one of the lot had a doubt in his or her mind on the 
subject. For the memories of the aged are capricious, and with 
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them the mere wish is more often than not the father to the thought, 
Not only would their own people take them in, but they would take 
them in gladly, they each in turn impressed upon me again and 
again. And when I ventured to suggest that they should allow m 
to go to see their own people, so as to make quite sure that there was 
no mistake in the matter, they all agreed cheerfully, evidently 
pleased that I should learn for myself how thoroughly their om 
people were to be relied upon. After much cudgelling of brains 
each old man and each old woman gave me the address of the son, 
daughter or grandchild with whom he or she was going to live when 
an old age pensioner. This done, I started off on my home-hunting 
expedition, and came across the beerhouse hanger-on. He speedily 
put to flight any hopes I might ever have had that all these 37 old 
workhouse inmates would prove really to have, as they thought they 
had, homes to go to as soon as they had their pensions. 


From the beerhouse I went to a little odds-and-ends shop kept by 
the married daughter of one of the old men in the workhouse. She 
seemed a decent, kindly woman, but she was evidently very poor: 
everything about her, even to the baby in her arms, nay to the 
very hair on her head, looked poverty-stricken. When I asked her 
if she could take her father in, she straightway began to cry, and 
said she only wished she could ; for he had been a good father to her, 
and she hated his being where he was. But her husband would not 
hear of it, she knew. He had let her take in a sister who had 
epileptic fits, and that was quite enough, he thought. For they had 
more children than they knew what to do with, and were sorely 
pressed for room. 

‘We couldn’t take him in,’ she kept saying regretfully ; ‘we 
couldn’t, indeed. We are just packed as it is. Why, we haven't 
even an attic.’ 

My next visit was to a very different sort of woman ; there was 
nothing poverty-stricken about her; on the contrary, she seemed 
eminently prosperous. When I explained that I had come to see 
her on behalf of her mother, who was in the workhouse, she looked 
at me in scornful amazement, and told me indignantly that the old 
woman in question was no mother of hers ! 

‘ You don’t suppose that I should allow my mother to be in the 
workhouse, do you ?’ she inquired loftily. She admitted that her 
name was the same as that of the old woman’s daughter, and that 
she lived where the old woman had told me her daughter lived. 
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She even acknowledged that it was curious when I pointed out to 
her that the likeness between herself and the old woman was 
striking. None the less she stood by her guns stoutly. The old 
woman was not her mother, she declared, again and again. She 
was swearing by all her gods, indeed, when I left her, that she had 
never before even heard the old woman’s name. 

A few days later I came across another case of much the same 
kind of mistaken identity. In this case, however, it was the 
daughter-in-law, not the daughter, who assured me that I had come 
to the wrong house. She, too, seemed prosperous. She lived in a 
most depressingly respectable district, and was arrayed in white 
muslin when I called on her. It was not so much that she was 
indignant as that her feelings were hurt, when she heard why I had 
come. 

‘My husband’s mother in the workhouse! ’ she cried, with an 
hysterical ring in her voice. ‘What do you mean? In the work- 
house with all those low, vulgar creatures that drink ? No, indeed, 
she isnot! How could you make such a mistake ? My husband 
so well connected, too, and so particular ! ’ 

Never did I hear such an avalanche of protestations and 
asseverations as she showered down on me to prove that her mother- 
in-law could not, by any chance, be where I had ventured to say I 
had seen her. And her voice became shriller and shriller as on she 
went, and she trembled from head to foot. At length, in the hope 
of soothing her, I told her what a very nice old lady she was who 
was in the workhouse ; how she was one of whom no one could be 
ashamed. 

“A nice old lady, indeed!’ she shrieked, evidently quite wild 
with anger. ‘ That shows how little you know her. She’s nothing 
but a lying old good-for-nothing.’ 

Then the cat was out of the bag: I had come to the right house 
after all; but it was a house where the door was barred inexorably 
against its owner’s mother. She and her daughter-in-law had tried 
living together, it seemed, and it had proved a failure. ‘If ever 
that deceitful old wretch enters this house again, I leave it. That 
my husband knows.’ These were the last words I heard when I 
went on my way. 

On another occasion I really thought that I had come to the wrong 
house. An old man, who, I was sure, had been a butler, although 
he might have been a peer, had given me the address of his wife and 
daughter; and when I went there I found that it was quite a 
33—2 
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mansion, in a street where not so very long ago even financiers us 
to live. I asked to see the daughter, whereupon a tall and sin 
larly graceful woman, with one of the saddest and sweetest of face 
appeared. She looked emphatically a gentlewoman in her |g 
plain black dress. She was a gentlewoman indeed, of that then 
could be no doubt ; a gentlewoman in manner and speech, as wel 
as in appearance. Evidently I had made a mistake, and this] 
explained to her apologetically. She, however, replied quit 
composedly that there was no mistake in the matter ; the old ma 
in the workhouse was her father. 

It had nearly killed her mother to let him go there, she told me: 
but go he must, not so much because their food supply was running 
short, although it was running very short, as because he needed 
attention; and her mother was helpless, stricken with heat 
disease, while she herself was away all day at work in some shop. 

‘I could not afford to stay at home to look after him,’ she said, 
‘for what I earn is all we have to live on—my mother, my brothe 
and myself. As it is, I must sometimes miss a day—I am missiy 
to-day—because my mother is too ill for me to leave her ; and tha 
it is a hard pinch, for I cannot earn very much. I wish we coull 
have my father here, for it worries my mother his being where heis; 
but we cannot, we really cannot. For he must have some one t 
take care of him and be with him, and out of five shillings a week 
could not afford to pay anyone. Besides, we have only two litthi™ 
rooms, and one of them is no better than a cupboard. I am ven, 
very sorry for him ; but what can I do ?’ 

What could she do, indeed 2 I should have liked tw ask he 
why she, delicate as she looked, did all the earning; why the 
brother did not do earning too? I should also have liked to ash 
her why, poverty-stricken as they were, she and her family livedi 
this great house? But that was impossible, of course ; it woul 
have savoured of impertinence. All that I could do was to tell het 
how very sorry I was for her, how much more sorry for her, evel, 
than for her father. 

Home-hunting is terribly depressing work. By this time I wa 
beginning to fear that I should never find a single home, no mattet 
how diligently I sought. Fortunately, however, in the very nett 
house I visited, I met a woman who set my mind at rest on that 
point. For no sooner had I told her my errand, than she exclaimed 
heartily: ‘Take in my own mother! I should think I would 
indeed! I’ve never had a minute’s ease or comfort since she wetl. 
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[ didn’t like her going at all, but my man would have it. We 
couldn’t afford to keep her, he said, and I daresay he was right ; 
for it was a real hard struggle. But when she has five shillings a 
week we shall do nicely. I'll go and tell her so on Sunday.’ And 
she beamed with delight at the thought. 

Not far from this house I found another which was equally 
satisfactory from the home-seeker’s point of view. Although well 
within walking distance of Charing Cross, it was a real cottage, 
oddly enough, with its own little garden; and it was not only 
clean but spick and span. Its mistress was the daughter of one of 
the old women from whom I held my commission ; and a good- 
tempered, pleasant-looking body she was. She declared at once, 
when I told her why I was there, that she would be real glad to have 
her mother with her; and that her husband would be glad, too, or, 
at any rate he would not mind, as the old lady would be no expense 
when she had her five shillings a week. Not that it was her bit of 
food he grudged her, she assured me ; it was the room. ‘ We had 
thirteen children then, you see, and them sanitary gentlemen began 
bothering—they said we were overcrowded. It’s different now, 
we ain’t so many at home. Four of the lads are out in the world 
now, and three of the lasses are here only on Sundays.’ 

I found another home a few days later, but one that did not 
promise much, I must admit, in the way of comfort. A woman who 
looked as if she had never smiled in her life told me, when I asked 
her, that she could, and certainly would, take her mother in if she 
could have with her five shillings a week. She spoke somewhat 
grudgingly, as if actuated solely by a stern sense of duty—to herself 
though, not her mother. The old woman must take care of the 
children—it would be good for her to have something to do. She 
must also give to her the whole five shillings every week; for old 
people did not need money, it only got them into trouble. The 
daughter was evidently thoroughly respectable; she had quite 
nice rooms, and they were beautifully clean. None the less, as I 
listened to her, my feeling was that, if I were her mother, I should 
think not once or twice, but many times, before leaving even the 
workhouse to take up my abode with her. 

It was on behalf of a very charming old Irishwoman that my 
next visit was paid. She was so pretty, with her halo of white 
hair, that it was a positive pleasure to look at her ; and her voice 
was gentle and sweet. She had only one relative, Harry, ‘ the 
best boy in the wurrld, shure,’ as she had often told me. ‘Do I 
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know he will have me ?’ she exclaimed when I asked her. ‘ Faith 
I do; why, he'll jump for joy at the chance.’ And I verily believe 
that she thought she was speaking the truth. ‘Twill be a fine 
day for him and for me when we get together agen,’ she added; 
‘I shall keep house for him, ye see. Sure, ’t isn’t comfortable, 
nor safe nayther, for a boy such as he to live all alone. But ’twill 
be all right when I am with him agen, thanks be to God.’ And 
she smiled mysteriously and beamingly. Surely anyone would be 
glad to have her as a housemate, in spite of her seventy-two years, 
I thought, as I went to the place where her grandson lodged, at 
the time when she had told me I should find him at home. 

He was a fine-looking lad of about two and twenty, with a 
singularly sensitive face, and a pleasant kindly manner. He had 
just come home from his work on the railway, he told me, and he 
was glad that he was in time to see me. The moment I mentioned 
his grandmother’s name, however, there were signs of a storm, 
His face turned white with anger ; his eyes blazed, and he clenched 
his fists. 

‘She told you I would make a home for her!’ he cried, his 
voice shaking with passion. ‘How dare she, the lying old bag- 
gage? Why, I wouldn’t raise my finger to save her life, and she 
knows it, the audacious old hypocrite! She didn’t tell you, 
I guess, what she had done ?’ 

He looked at me for a moment, and then whispered, in a tone 
that would have been melodramatic had it been less evidently 
sincere: “She insulted the dead corpse of my sister. She, that 
heartless old monster, came drunk into the room where my only 
sister lay dead. She came, and she made an uproar. I wonder 
I did not kill her on the spot.’ 

I went away sorrowful, for it was a pitiable tale that the lad 
told me. In this case, at any rate, if the old woman were left 
homeless, the fault lay with herself. Nor was she the only one 
of the thirty-seven old people whose commission I held, of whom 
the same might be said: there were others among them, [ found, 
whom their relatives had good reasons for refusing to receive as 
housemates. For although in the workhouse they demeaned 
themselves as saints and martyrs, outside they had played very 
different réles. There was one old man who, sitting in his ward, 
might have served as a model for one of the Pilgrim Fathers, 80 
venerable and benevolent did he look; yet his own daughter, 
a widow, told me, and quite truthfully, that he had almost been 
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the death of her with his evil drinking ways. It was no fault of 
hers if he was in the house, she said, for she had tried hard for 
respectability’s sake to keep him out; and she could have kept him 
out if only he would have stayed at home and taken care of the chil- 
dren. For she had good work to do, only she must go out to do it ; 
and no sooner had she left the house than he, instead of tending 
the baby, had slipped away to some beerhouse to play dominoes. 

‘I tried giving him beer at home—six half-pints every day,’ 
she told me, ‘ but it was all of no use. He said it was dismal and 
dull staying indoors minding children, and that it was no good 
being alive if he couldn’t see something of life. He led me a pretty 
dance, I can tell you. I wouldn’t have him back again—no, not 
if he had ten times five shillings a week.’ 

A son also refused to take in his father at any price, although 
he was paying for his maintenance in the workhouse. The reason 
he gave was that his mother had been cruelly ill-treated by the old 


man. ‘I couldn’t eat a bite if he was about after all he made her 


suffer.’ 
Another man declared that his father should never cross his 


threshold because he was nothing but a drunken old wastrel. 
Then @ woman refused to receive her mother because the work- 
house was the very best place for her, she assured me, in a very 
significant tone. What precisely her mother had done, I could 
not make out ; but I was given to understand that she was not at 
all the sort of person whom a self-respecting daughter could be 
expected to have to live with her. 

So far in my search I had found only three homes, although 
Thad visited thirteen ; and one of the three, I am inclined to think, 
was not worth having. And more disappointments were in store 
for me, close at hand, too; for the result of the next five visits 
I paid was nil ; as those to whom I paid them were all in much the 
same position as the beerhouse hanger-on : they had no homes for 
themselves, let alone for their mothers or fathers. One man, who, 
as his father had thought, was living in a comfortable little house, 
I found in a sort of loft, where there was neither bed nor table 
nor yet fire. There he, with his wife and three children, spent 
their days and nights, when not tramping about the streets. The 
Place was terribly dirty, and the man was as dirty as the place. 
He was out of work, he said, and he seemed to have lost all hope 
of ever being in work again. He looked the veriest personification 
of misery ; still, something akin to a smile lit up his face for a 
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moment when I told him of his father’s wish to come and liye 
with him. 

‘Poor old chap ; he was always a good sort,’ he replied. ‘I'd 
like to have him with me, but——’ He gave one glance round; 
it was enough. He shook his head. 

A woman who, I had been assured, could quite well make a 
home for her mother, I found in an attic, at the top of some rickety 
stairs which no old body could possibly mount without taking her 
life in her hand. Here, too, there was a dearth of furniture, as of 
everything else that smacked of comfort, or even decency. ‘I'd 
be glad enough to have mother if I could,’ the woman said, ‘ but 
she couldn’t come here. We've only this one room, and we can 
hardly turn in it as itis. I’ve a husband and children, you see.’ 

In another attic, every whit as poverty-stricken, every whit as 
overcrowded, a woman stoutly maintained that she could take her 
mother in quite comfortably. And that she certainly would take 
her in, as soon as she had five shillings a week, as the old lady 
would be very useful. As there was, however, no bed for the old 
lady to sleep in, and no fire at which food for her could be cooked, 
I could hardly in fairness reckon this as a home. 

Then the mistress of a little one-room tenement assured me, 
and quite reasonably, that it was no good folk’s trying to do what 
they couldn’t do; and she couldn’t take her father in, as their 
room was ‘ nobbut a cupboard.’ 

When I went to the next address, I found only a wooden shanty, 
which had been built seemingly to house tools, not human beings. 
The place was better inside than outside, however ; it was quite 
decently furnished, indeed, and very clean, although it was swarming 
with children. The eldest of these was well under twelve, yet they 
all looked like little old men and women, as they sat there, quite 
sedately, at tea. Their mother was out at work at the laundry, 
they told me, and would not be home until after eight. 

The woman was washing when I went to her. She seemed 
very respectable and very tired. She was a widow, and she was 
trying to support her children without help from the parish, she 
said, but it was a hard struggle. She was very loath to say she 
could not take her mother in, yet it was easy to see that she 
could not. ‘If only I could get two little rooms, I could manage it 
nicely,’ she declared. ‘ But rooms are terribly dear here, and 
terribly hard to find, when one has children. I dare not leave 
where we are, and mother could not live there with her rheumatics.’ 
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Again I was in the Slough of Despond: the thirty-seven old 
workhouse inmates had all been so sure that they each had a 
home to go to, if only they had pensions ; and by this time I knew 
that out of the eighteen whose own people I had visited, fifteen were 
nistaken, their own people would not—most of them indeed could 
not—take them in. It seemed almost useless to continue the 
search, and perhaps I should not have continued it, had I not had 
proof, in the course of the next few days, that things were not 
quite so bad as they seemed. For I found two homes, and one 
of them a very good home, although in most unpromising sur- 
roundings. It was over some stables, in a mews, and the way 
to it was up what was little better than a ladder. Once there, 
however, the place was most comfortable, and clean as a new- 
made pin. The kitchen was one that any old woman might have 
been glad to live in, so cheery was it ; and its mistress was as cheery 
as itself. When I told her why I had come, her whole face beamed. 
‘Take mother in? I should think I would, indeed! I would 
never have let her go, but my man was out of work, and—why, 
you know what it is when one’s man is out of work. If she had 
stayed, she would have had to starve. I should have liked to have 
her back as soon as we were here, but he was all for waiting a bit- 
He’s one of the cautious sort ; he’s made like that. He won’t say 
a word against her coming, though, when she’s five shillings a week. 
Yes, you can tell her I shall be only too glad to have her—but Pll 
go and tell her myself.’ 

My next visit was to a woman of the ‘ shabby genteel ’ class. 
Her mother had, I knew, seen better days, and ‘ seen better days’ 
was written plainly both on the daughter’s face and her husband’s. 
Although they were living in respectable rooms, they looked as 
if they had not for years had quite enough to eat, and had never, 
in the whole course of their lives, seen a really good fire. They 
both seemed hopelessly depressed, depressed as they only can be 
whose whole life is a long struggle to make one penny do a three- 
penny piece’s work. ‘ Yes,’ they said, ‘ the old lady might certainly 
come if she chose, and they would try to make her comfortable. 
They would be well pleased to have her, indeed, and her five 
shillings would be a great help.’ 

I thought of that man’s exclamation, ‘ Wot’s foive shillin’, I’'d 
loike to know!’ Evidently to the shabby genteel five shillings 
is something well worth having, whatever it may be to loafers. 

Thence I went to a better class artisan’s house, where both the 
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husband and wife were at home. The woman—it was she who 
in this case was the relative—said at once that she would like to 
have her mother to live with her, and could find room for her quite 
easily. She glanced at the man nervously, however, as she spoke ; 
with good reason, too, for he promptly declared that he would 
have no old women in his house. Who would look after him, he 
would like to know, if she took to looking after her mother? In 
the house of another artisan, though one of a much poorer class, 
the daughter-in-law of the old woman for whom I was seeking a 
home assured me that her husband would, she knew, be very glad 
to have his mother to live with them, when she had five shillings 
a week ; and that she herself would be very glad, too. 

“It don’t seem natural like, for her to be up there all by herself, 
and us so comfortable here. We weren’t married, you see, when 
he let her go. He’s always paid for her, of course, but that ain’t 
the same thing. She ought to be here, by her own son’s fireside; 
that I’ve always said. He, her only son, too! It ain’t as if we had 
a houseful of bairns. We've only one little girl, and she ain’t so 
strong as we'd like her to be.’ 

Four other daughters-in-law whom I visited seemed to take 
a fundamentally different view of what men owe to their parents ; 
for each one of them in turn straightway began to make excuses 
when asked to take in her husband’s father. 

‘No, that wouldn’t do at all,’ the first of the four declared, 
“ for my mother lives with us, and the two old people would quarrel.’ 

“ No, indeed, I should hate to have an old man pottering round 
all day, upsetting everything,’ the second informed me quite 
cheerfully. ‘I like to have my house to myself, and my husband 
too.’ 

“We couldn’t afford it,’ said the third. ‘ An old man costs a 
lot more than five shillings a week ; and then there’s all the worry 
and bother.’ 

“I couldn’t take anybody in, no, not if he was an angel, and 
rich, too!’ the fourth assured me. ‘ As it is, I can’t get across 
the kitchen floor without tumbling over somebody.’ 

Meanwhile I had wrivten to the son of one old woman, and the 
daughter of another, as they lived too far away for me to go to see 
them. Neither the son nor yet the daughter could, however, 
provide a home. 

‘I have ten children to support, and I have been very hard 
hit,’ the son wrote, ‘ or I should not let her stop there, but for the 
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time being she is safer where she is. She is sure of being kept 
warm and clean, and of her food.’ 

As for the daughter, this is the reply she sent : 

‘Just a line in answer to your kind letter, which I was very 
glad to receive, but very sorry to say I shall not be able to find a 
home for Mother, as I am in very poor circumstances myself, 
having a large family myself. I should have to go to a lot of 
expense myself to get things for Mother, which I cannot afford.’ 

In the course of my search there were several days when I did 
not find a single home ; there was one day, however, my red-letter 
day, when I found no fewer than three homes. Two of these were 
in one house, and were for a very respectable old married couple. 
Their son, who had a little shop, told me that he had long been 
hoping to be able to take them both out of the workhouse ; and 
that he had a few weeks before offered to take his mother out, but 
that she would not leave his father. As soon as they had pensions, 
they should certainly both of them come to live with him; on that 
he was quite determined. For the workhouse was not at all the 
place for them, he said. They ought never to have gone there, 
and they never would have gone, had he not been ill just when 
evil days had overtaken them. 

The third home I found that day was in a cellar ; it was half 
a cellar, in fact, one into which neither sunshine nor fresh air ever 
entered. Its owner was a thin white-faced middle-aged woman, 
who, judging by her appearance, had never known anything but 
hard work and trouble. Never did I see anyone who looked so 
tired, so completely worn-out. None the less, her eyes brightened 
at once when I told her I knew her mother, and she flushed with 
evident pleasure when I explained why I had come to see her. 

‘It would be real nice to have mother here,’ she exclaimed. 
‘Tve so often wished she could come, for things wouldn’t be half 
so bad as they are if we were together; and I’m sure I could make 
her comfortable. You think she’d cost me more than five shillings 
a week? Well, if she does, I must work a bit harder, that’s all.’ 
She tried to smile as she spoke, but she failed ; and the old weary 
look came into her face again ; for she was a seamstress and knew 
well what working a bit harder meant. Still, even then, she was 
as bent as ever on having her mother with her, and the last words 
she said to me were ‘ You’ve made me real glad, for I was just 
beginning to be afraid that I should never be able to have her.’ 

This was the last visit I paid ; for although I had still the names 
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and addresses of five relatives on my list, not one of the five could 
be traced ; either they had never lived at the address given, or 
they had lived there and gone away. I was at the end of my 
search, and I had found only nine homes. And those poor old 
folk had been so sure that I should find thirty-seven! Out of all 
that huge company in the workhouse, 528 old men and women, 
there were only thirty-seven who had believed that they had 
homes with their own people to which they could go, if they had 
old age pensions, and only nine who really had homes. Out of 
528 only nine—one old man and eight old women—had anywhere 
where they could betake themselves, had any relative able and 
willing to give them shelter. None the less, as the law stands, the 
whole 528, excepting such as are very disreputable, will be able 
to claim pensions next January, and wander forth uncared for 
where they will. And they are all very old and most of them 
feeble, much too feeble to live alone and tend themselves ; and 
they will have only five shillings a week each wherewith to pay 
for their food, clothes, fires, lights and lodging—this means they 
will be half-starved. 

Before January comes, the law may be altered, of course, 
although there is not much chance that it will be; as all parties 
alike are now practically pledged to allow paupers to become 
old-age pensioners when they are seventy. It behoves us, there- 
fore, surely to see that refuges of some sort are provided for old 
age pensioners who are alone in the world and feeble; as other- 
wise many poor old folk will bring not only great misery on them- 
selves but great expense and inconvenience on the community. 
These refuges must be quite apart from the workhouse, or no 
respectable old age pensioner will resort there. They must be 
much humbler, more homelike places than workhouses, and much 
less costly. Above all, they must be places where decent old men 
and women can betake themselves without any feeling of shame; 
places therefore where the vicious and degraded are not allowed to 
enter. 

EpitH SELLERS. 
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KARAKTER. 


A SYMPTOM OF YOUNG EGYPT. 


‘Karixter ... Karikter . . . Karakter!’ The barbarous word 
kept recurring in the speech of the white-bearded fellah, as he sat 
with hands reverently folded in his hanging sleeves and eyes down- 
cast, on the outmost edge of the chair proposed to him by the 
English official to whom he came as a suppliant. 

‘Karakter! . . . I want the boy to learn karakter, that by its 
virtue he may become a power in the land. In the English schools 
they tell me that karakter is placed first among the subjects which 
the pupils study. I came to hear of it by chance—O, happy 
chance !—when the champions of Tanta came to play our boys at 
football. They of Tanta called upon the Sayyid el Bedawi to give 
them victory, and we invoked our lord Ibrahim el-Dessiiqi. But 
the Sayyid Ahmed was the stronger, or else our saint was asleep, 
for they won. Efendim, I was watching the battle, all eyes for my 
son’s prowess, when, marvelling at the energy of the combatants, 
I cried: “ Wallahi, excellent! They surpass their instructors. 
Our sons outstrip the English, our good lords!” But one at my 
side said : ‘ No, for they still lack karakter ; and without it there 
is no superiority.” At once I asked him what karakter was; and 
he told me that the English, alone of all mankind, possess the 
secret of it; but it can be acquired in their schools for money. 
Efendim, we have money nowadays. Formerly one dared not 
hint at the possession, least of all in the hearing of a ruler like 
your Excellency ; but to-day all that is changed—the praise to 
Allah, and our English lords! And because I love our English 
lords, and admire their qualities, I would have my son instructed 
in Karakter, by the knowledge of which they are above all else 
distinguished. Efendim, do but name to me the best school in 
your country for that science, and my son goes there to-morrow.’ 

The old man bowed his head and waited patiently for an answer ; 
while his son, the same who was to learn karakter, stood, silent 
and apparently indifferent, beside his chair. The boy, about 
fourteen years of age, wore a European suit of the cheapest sort— 
pale yellow, patterned with a large black check—which might 
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have fitted him two years before ; but now he had so far outgrown 
its capacity that two inches of white sock showed between the 
trousers and his yellow boots, the hue of duck’s feet, and the sleeve 
of the jacket could by no means be pulled down to hide his strong 
brown wrists. He wore his fez well forward, at his father’s bidding, 
in honour of the English inspector. 

The latter sat at his desk, with face half turned towards the 
visitors. He arranged some papers with one hand, while the 
other stroked his hair ; and seemed to be struggling with a wish to 
laugh. 

‘You want me to recommend a school in England for your son 
here present ? ’ 

‘Efendim, yes; that he may learn Karakter. The English 
schools are first in all the world for instruction in that science.’ 

‘But, O Sheykh, karakter is not a science. It is strength and 
durability of purpose ; it is power of judgment. Some have it in 
them, some have not. It is not a thing which can be taught like 
mathematics.’ 

‘No matter, Efendim. It is found in England. Ma sh’ Allah! 
My son is intelligent, and has been well taught. He speaks English 
like an angel from Allah. Speak a little, O Ahmed, O my son! 
Let his Honour judge of thy accomplishment. Compliment his 
Honour prettily in English, as they taught thee in the school.’ 

Thus adjured, the boy, with a sudden smile that seemed spas- 
modic, enunciated in high, level tones : 

‘Great sir, let God bless you and all which near to you. [ luf 
to stand before your noble face. True, sir, this is the hab-yest 
day of all my life.’ 

“You see!’ exclaimed the father proudly. ‘He speaks the 
English like his mother tongue, after studying it for only half a 
year ; he is so quick to learn. If I send him to school in England 
for three or four years, he will acquire a knowledge of karakter too, 
in sh’ Allah.’ 

‘But schools with us, O Sheykh, are not for nothing. Here 
in Egypt rich men grumble if asked to pay a pound a month towards 
their children’s education. In England twenty pounds a month 
for learning, food and lodging is paid without a murmur.’ 

The old fellah, so humble in dress and appearance, made no 
demur. He said : 

“We have enough, the praise to Allah! Twenty pounds a 
month is net too dear for sound instruction in karakter, which 
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makes men like your Excellency. Of your charity, Efendim, make 
inquiry for me ; and when you have found the school, deign to 
write me a line—a single line with the hand of kindness. Just 
the name of the master and the address of the institution. My 
son reads English writing. Ennoble my name: it is Abdul Cader 
Shazli. My Izbah is called Tit, belonging to the village of Mit 
Karam. And the name of my son? Is Ahmed, Efendim—Ahmed 
Abdul Cader. May thy good increase ! ’ 

Father and son then retired from the presence, the former 
calling blessings on his noble Excellency, the latter staring vaguely 
straight before him. Outside the Government rest-house a mule 
and an ass were waiting in the charge of a ragged servant. The 
pair mounted, and jogged along the Nile bank to their own place, 
marked in the distance by a grove of trees. Ahmed gazed at the 
familiar outline of those trees, and was glad. The outlines of the 
Government rest-house, both without and within, being strange, 
had seemed hostile, carrying a chill to his heart. His mind was 
easily foiled by externals, playing with them, puzzled, like a drowsy 
kitten, supposing them good or bad, but vaguely and without 
vehemence. Set upon a dustheap in his father’s yard, he would 
stare for minutes at a time at the brown sheep or the poultry, and, 
roused at last, was as likely .as not to move peculiarly, in uncon- 
scious imitation of a strutting rooster. At school, too, whither 
he, with other sons of wealthy farmers, went with alacrity, regarding 
it as a place of games, where strange puzzles were propounded to 
amuse the sight and hearing—at school he would sit staring at 
the page before him till he knew the position of every vowel-point 
and lurking hamzeh, and could recall the whole at will with each 
inflection of the master’s voice when he read aloud for an example. 
It was the same with the English text-books of history and 
geography. Having once learnt to connect the shape and sound of 
words, he could remember their relative positions on the printed 
page, and reel off the whole book by rote. This facility of learning 
won the praise of his instructors ; he came to regard himself as of 
the cleverest where all were clever; and it was with a shock that 
when an English inspector came to examine his class, he found 
that he could not understand the question put to him. Its signifi- 
cance was explained: ‘ By what places would you pass in going 
from Cairo to London ?’ 

Still regarding the question as bearing upon what he had learnt, 
Ahmed answered from the book, observing : 
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‘London is the cabital of England; it is the largest city of 
the world. It contains more than fife million inhabitants, or about 
half the bobulation of the whole of Egyb’.’ 

The inspector stopped him in a voice of anger. He repeated 
the question. 

‘How would you go there ?’ 

‘ How should I know ?’ muttered Ahmed in Arabic. ‘I have 
never been, to find out. The khawagah is mad; he is cheating, 
It is not in the book.’ 

And when the Englishman was gone, the Egyptian masters 
also said that he had cheated. 

From that incident Ahmed had derived a bad opinion of the 
Franks as people ever ready to take mean advantage. To-day, in 
presence of the high official at the rest-house, he had felt the same 
as at that examination, and had stood expecting to be asked some 
unfair question. If he desired to learn karakter, it was only 
because his father told him it was the thing which made the Franks 
unanswerable. Knowing it, he would be their equal, if not master. 

At the farm, consorting with the children who herded buffaloes, 
or playing a game with pebbles on a dustheap, eating well, sleeping 
soundly, happy to sit in the sun and watch a dung beetle, he 
awaited the promised message. After two weeks it came. A shawish 
on horseback rode up to the doorstep of the grand new house with 
glass windows which the Sheykh Abdul Cader had built for show, 
not habitation, and had filled with Frankish furniture. The 
soldier, as emissary of the great, was allowed to enter its closed 
rooms, and there regaled with coffee and a variety of sweetstufl, 
while young Ahmed in the foul, old-fashioned homestead, close 
behind it, deciphered and translated the Englishman’s note. 
A school and a master were named ; there followed a list of clothes 
and other requisites. 

Ahmed was taken by the train to Cairo, to grand foreign shops, 
where both father and son were dismayed by the fixity of price, 
to the Governorate and to the English Consul’s office. Then, with 
his new luggage, he was conveyed to Alexandria; basking in the 
atmosphere of importance without forethought, till he found him- 
self alone on board the steamer, which began strange movements, 
when he crept into his bunk, and cried and gnashed his teeth for 
eighteen hours. 

Awaking in a dark and stuffy place, he heard curious noises, 
and stole out to seek the cause. Along a dim corridor and up 4 
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staircase, he burst forth into sunlight, and felt sudden joy. Sailors 
were washing the decks; they smiled to him; the sky and sea 
were smiling. He sat down on a coil of ropes and watched the 
dance of sunflakes on the waves, for ever rushing past, yet always 
there beside him. An Englishman on board had promised to 
take care of him. The man was kind; he often talked to Ahmed ; 
and he looked after him in the landing at Marseilles and through- 
out the long train journey till they reached another sea, and, 
taking ship, saw England. Ahmed beheld a land cloud-coloured, 
wrapped in cloud, the sea that lapped its cliffs seeming colourless 
as foggy air. The crowding of strange sights, the cold, the lack 
of brightness reduced the young Egyptian to a condition of sullen 
torpor. He arrived at the school, and after a brief inspection by 
the master, a most awful figure, was left to face the stare of other 
boys. 

These fell upon him, dragged him this way and that, jabbering 
meaningless sounds to signify his native tongue, called him by 
evil names such as ‘ nigger’ and ‘slave’; but the native sociable- 
ness of the Egyptian soon disarmed them. Ahmed took every- 
thing in good part, even their laughter at his way of speaking. He 
accepted their point of view, laughed with them at his own ridiculous- 
ness ; for was not their star manifestly in the ascendant? It was 
the season of football, and he was an excellent player; the goal in 
front, the flying ball exciting all his faculties with the sense of an 
immediate aim. Cricket, when the time came, proved too slow, 
the object too remote, to please him greatly; yet he played it 
slavishly to please his comrades, and won praise. The elder boys 
took notice of him, and the younger sought his friendship. The 
whisper ran he was a prince, and Ahmed smiled assentingly. He 
was whatever they liked, their servant to command, provided only 
that they did not bully him. 

The holidays he spent at first in a household recommended by 
the man who had escorted him to England ; but afterwards, when 
his popularity was established, at the homes of schoolfellows ; 
upon whose sisters he cast longing eyes made shy by fear of vengeance 
did he dare assail them. 

At his studies he was very diligent, and quite as happy as at 
Play. He was quick at languages, and great at every science that 
depends on formulas. As his mental power increased he could 
deduce from what he learnt corollaries, which, however, never 
passed the mental sphere, or bore the slightest application to the 
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facts of life. Learning was, for him, a game of the wits, worth 
playing chiefly since it won applause. He became as popular with 
the masters as among the boys. 

‘IT am not only equal with the English,’ he was able to write to 
his father ; ‘ but am on my way to become the chief among them, 
I am praised daily by my instructors ; all my comrades love me,’ 

In the same letter he asked his father’s permission to proceed to 
the University, as that was the chief place for the formation of 
Character, no Englishman being regarded as complete who had not 
been there. In conclusion, he assured his father that the cost of 
living at the University would not exceed the sum which was being 
paid annually for his schooling. His father consented, in a letter 
full of moral reflections, urging him to seek and secure for himself 
karakter as the talisman of all success in life. 

Therefore, in course of time, he went to Cambridge, changed his 
friends and learnt new formulas, was initiated into the mysteries of 
love and fashion, and shone in coloured shirts, in ties, in waistcoats. 
He bought a little dog and tried to like it, put every time the 
creature licked his hand he shuddered, conscious of extreme unclean- 
ness. He was in his second year, at home and popular, with the 
prospect of distinction in the Mathematical Tripos, when a letter 
from his father shattered everything. 

‘ Seeing thou art now a man full grown,’ wrote the Sheykh Abdul 
Cader, ‘and must by now have learnt karakter and all the other 
wiles of the English, tarry there no longer, for my heart yearns after 
thee. Besides, a certain great one with a kindness for me promises 
to exert his influence on thy behalf, to obtain for thee a good 
position in the government. So return to us at once without delay, 
and may Allah strengthen and preserve thee ever.’ 

When Ahmed opened and perused this letter he was not alone. 
A man named Barnes, a mild and weak-eyed youth, was seated with 
him, smoking a briar pipe, in Ahmed’s cosy rooms, whose walls were 
hung with photographs of grinning women. 

‘What a nuisance!’ said Ahmed, frowning in the approved 
English manner, though his heart was glad. ‘ Dash-it-all, my dear 
ole man, I’m to go back to Egypt at once; the gufnor says s0. 
Must gif up thought of my degree. The dear ole gufnor. He 
doesn’t know how much it means to me.’ 

*Can’t you write and explain to him ?’ said Barnes feelingly. 

‘No, no, my dear ole chab! Imbossible! He would neffet 
understand.’ Here Ahmed sighed profoundly. ‘We are still 
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awfly primitif at home in Egypt—quite behind the times... . 
I must leaf at the end of term; there’s no helb for it. I shall 
be deflish sorry to leaf all you dear good fellows.’ 

‘I shall be sorry too,’ said Barnes heartily. 

This Barnes was of the order of amateur missionaries to be found 
in every generation of undergraduates, for whom the Mohammed- 
anism of Ahmed Abdul Cader was an irresistible attraction. The 
gentleness and urbanity of Barnes pleased Ahmed greatly; they 
had become inseparables and, without any promise of conversion, 
it was understood between them that Ahmed was to be the apostle 
of a new era in his native land. Barnes made his friend a parting 
gift: the Bible, which Ahmed accepted with a profusion of thanks, 
even with tears, hardly restraining the impulse to embrace the 
donor. But in the confusion of packing he forgot the present, 
which thus, being left behind, became the perquisite of his bed- 
maker. 

Ahmed was extremely glad to go. He looked forward with a 
natural longing to his father’s house, to the sight of camels raising 
dust upon the Nile bank, of buffaloes wallowing and grunting in a 
reedy pool. To see the crowd of fellahin assembled at the wayside 
station, to hear the familiar greetings as his father kissed him, was 
like waking from a dream to blest reality. 

‘Look at him, how he walks! Behold his modishness!’ cried 
the Sheykh Abdul Cader, quite beside himself with exultation. ‘ It 
is well seen that he has learnt Karakter thoroughly. We, too, are 
become more modish since thy going, O my son. By Allah Most 
High, we have a treat in store for thee.’ 

The treat turned out to be a giant gramophone, installed in the 
best room of the grand new house, thrown open to the world that 
day in honour of his home-coming. It was kept going incessantly 
by the efforts of two bare-legged helpers. Ahmed was annoyed at 
the sight of it, having learnt in England to despise such noisy 
instruments ; but when he found the records were of Arab music, 
reproducing the chant of the best singers, male and female, and 
splendid versions of the Call to Prayer, he smiled at the brazen 
trumpet-mouth as at a friend. 

‘Thou hast learnt Karakter, is it not so, O my son ?’ inquired 
the Sheykh Abdul Cader, speaking loud against the music. 

“By Allah, have I, O my father. It is a matter hard to catch 
as isa lizard; yet I have caught it, knowing thy desire.’ 

His boast was, in truth, no vain one. He had acquired the 
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English Character superficially just as he had learnt by heart whole 
text-books in old days at school. He could assume it instead of his 
own, at any minute. He could even constrain himself to think like 
an Englishman for hours at a stretch. 

‘ Praise be to Allah!’ said the old man fervently. ‘ To-morrow 
I will present thee to the notable of whom I wrote thee word that he 
had promised to take care of thy career—one set high in wealth and 
station, who sees the need of more karakter here in Egypt. It is 
not so simple now as it was formerly ; thou wilt have to undergo 
examination. But that, I doubt not, will be passed with honour; 
no other competitor can have had thy advantages. In sh’ Allah, 
by force of karakter, thou wilt soon rise to greatness.’ 

“In sh’ Allah!’ echoed Ahmed cordially ; for the prospect of 
an easy rise to power seemed good to him. He was not without 
ambition of a supple kind. 

The preliminaries were soon over. His father’s friend approved 
of his demeanour; he passed the examination easily ; and soon 
afterwards obtained, by influence, his first appointment as secretary 
to an English official in the Public Works Department. The post 
entailed his taking rooms in Cairo, whereas he had hoped for 
employment within a riding distance of his father’s izbah. He had 
married in the weeks since his return, and his father would not let 
his bride go up to Cairo ; better one than two in the city, he declared, 
where food is costly ; on the farm an extra mouth made no great 
difference. 

Ahmed, however, put regrets behind him, and repaired to the 
office with a will to please his chief. That chief was young, not five 
years older than Ahmed, and his mind was set on the acquirement of 
Arabic, of which he knew already many vulgar and obscene expres- 
sions. Finding his English speech not well received, Ahmed was 
quick to divine the other’s foible, and flattered it by addressing him 
in flowery Arabic, and praising his excellence in that tongue. 

‘I haven’t mastered it yet, though,’ said the Englishman, 
relapsing into English, ‘ I should be obliged if you’d help me a bit.’ 

‘Most willingly,’ responded Ahmed with his ready smile. It 
was all he wished—to be of service, to win the regard of his chief, 
so that their work together might go forward comfortably. 

The Englishman showed him copy-books and brought him 
exercises written in a hand like print, and Ahmed gave advice and 
made corrections—this in the intervals of office work, which, being 
a routine requiring chiefly memory, seemed easy for the Egyptian: 
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After a little while, the pair grew intimate ; the Englishman forgot 
his first desire to air his Arabic and conversed with his secretary 
freely on all kinds of topics. His character was of the simple 
English type, well-known to Ahmed, who had therefore no difficulty 
in anticipating his views and wishes. The Egyptian sometimes 
forgot their relative positions and talked to his chief as he had talked 
to Barnes and other men at Cambridge. And his chief made no 
objection till a certain day—the blackest of all days, a day to weep 
on—which became the turning-point of Ahmed’s life. 

They were sitting together in their room as usual, when a clerk of 
lower grade came in with a request about some trifle. Seeing his 
chief get up and look unduly worried, Ahmed, with no other thought 
than to save a good friend trouble, exclaimed : 

‘Don’t be a fool, old man! Sit down. It’s nothing really.’ 

He had been sitting back in his chair, with legs crossed nobly, in 
the English manner ; next minute he was on his feet, his face livid, 
his body shaken from head to foot by shame and grief. For his 
friend flashed round on him, ejaculating : 

‘Damn your insolence! What the hell do you mean by speaking 
to me like that 2’ 

The clerk of lower grade was grinning from ear to ear. 

‘Why, whateffer did I say ?’ questioned Ahmed, his voice 
trembling with rage. 

A flood of oaths was the answer. Ahmed drew himself up. 

‘I haf you know, sir, I haf been to Cambridge!’ 

‘Go to Hell!’ 

And when the clerk had retired, the still angry Englishman 
quoted, as he sat down again at his desk, a vile Arabic proverb, an 
invention of the Turks, to the effect that if you encourage Ali, he 
will presently defile your carpet. It was an offence unthinkable. 

How he got through the rest of that day’s work Ahmed never 
knew! It was performed in anger, dimmed by acrid tears of 
shame. He hardly heard his chief’s repeated adjurations to him 
not to be an ass; and answered all his orders with a simple ‘ Yes, 
sir.’ 

‘ There now, I’m sorry if I hurt your feelings. But you mustn’t 
really use that tone to me, least of all in the presence of subordinates. 
Come, don’t sulk any longer: Make it up, old man.’ 

Ahmed heard the words and felt the hand on his shoulder, but 
made no response. When at last he left the office, he went not to his 
lodging, but to the Nasriyeh railway-station. 
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At dusk he entered the yard of his father’s izbah. The people 
greeted him with shouts of joy. Their welcome loosed the fountain 
of his grief, till then restrained by pride. He ran to the threshold, 
and there fell down and wept and moaned convulsively. The 
Sheykh Abdul Cader, leaning over him, attentive to the broken 
words his woe flung forth, piecing them together patiently, at last 
obtained some notion of the matter. 

“Is it of thy khawagah that thou speakest ? Did he beat thee, 
O my son ?’ 

At the question Ahmed roused himself, and spoke intelligibly. 

“No, O my father. Would to Allah he had done so, that I could 
have prosecuted him for the assault, and made his name a byword 
for tyranny. He cursed me, O my father; he blackened my face 
with foul and grievous insults ; and all because I addressed him in 
the usual English manner as a friend. I will no longer endure such 
treatment, I will be a Nationalist. I was a friend of greater men 
than him at Cambridge. My best friend, Barnes, is the son of an 
English lord, whereas this dog is but the offspring of a base mer- 
chant—he himself confessed it! I will write to Barnes and have 
this dog degraded.’ 

The women and the neighbours wailed in concert, without any 
clear conception of the call for grief. But the old man raised his 
hands and eyes to Heaven, crying : 

‘Praise be to Allah! Behold me justly punished for my proud 
ambition. I asked karakter for my son, and see, he has it—more 
than I can bear. What Son of the Nile before him ever resented 
the curses of one in authority ? Are not our backs and the soles of 
our feet still sore from the Turkish whips? Yet see, my son resents 
this cursing which to me is nothing. He must join the malcontents, 
the wastrels of the land, because of it. He is become even worse 
than an Englishman : he is all Karakter.’ 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 





SIR RICHARD HAWKINS: ‘THE COMPLETE 
SEAMAWN, 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free ; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 


TuERE is colour in Deptford Reach even now, when the sun glints 
upon blue, rippled water and the red-brown sails of leisurely, old- 
fashioned hoys, but it is easy to believe that in 1588 there was far 
more glow and sparkle. The houses upon the banks were less drab 
and dingy, the river itself had not then attained to its present 
refinement of pollution, and the ships that passed or swung at 
anchor must have been exceedingly good to look upon—as contrasted 
with our own steam-tramps. With their bright paint and gilding, 
with their high, carved castles at bow and stern, with their many 
pennants and coats of arms, the warships and armed traders of that 
day must have caught the sunshine in no half-hearted fashion. 
Their masts would seem short and thick to our eyes, their shrouds 
and rope ladders unnecessarily broad, the free-board below their 
ports dangerously scanty—in fact, the general impression would 
be that speed and utility had been sacrificed to gay ornamentation 
and unwieldy strength. But they did work, those odd ships and 
the florid-spoken men who manned them, that was not lacking in 
grim effectiveness. 

Upon a certain day in that great year which had seen the rout 
and destruction of the Invincible Armada a ship of war was at 
anchor in Deptford Reach. She was of between three and four 
hundred tons, and upon her stern there was the wooden figure of a 
beund negress—the ill-omened crest that the Hawkins family had 
assumed. And towards her as she swung there glided a great 
carved barge, pulled by sturdy watermen in the royal liveries. The 
Court was at Greenwich and so, as the Thames was then the most 
popular of London’s highways, the river was always bright with 
silken figures gay as Birds of Paradise. And in the stern of the 
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great barge there sat a woman, splendidly and garishly clad, with 
a thin, capable, cunning face beneath her sparse red hair—the most 
masterful, the vainest, and the greatest lady living in the world, 
She noticed that ship of war, and, since she was no mean judge of 
ships and men, she held up a hand that glittered with the jewels 
she worshipped, and signified that it was her pleasure to row around 
her as she lay. And when she had concluded her inspection 
Elizabeth found nothing to condemn in the Repentance—except 
her name. 

Richard Hawkins says that his step-mother (not his own mother, 
as Charles Kingsley has it in ‘ Westward Ho! ’) had been eager to 
christen his new ship, and, when he remonstrated against a name 
so gloomy, she gave only the answer ‘ that repentance was the safest 
ship we could sail in, to purchase the haven of Heaven.’ But the 
reasoning scarcely appealed to the Queen, to whose pride the idea 
of a Heaven, where all men and women were presumably equal, 
must have been intolerable, and by her wish the ship was renamed 
the Dainty. Richard Hawkins disclaims any superstition as to the 
names of ships, but in one of his innumerable digressions he is 
unable to avoid the conclusion that some names are less lucky than 
others. The Thunderbolt, for example, which ship was smitten by 
levin fire, and the Revenge, whose career, he says, was consistently 
disastrous. Twice she went ashore, and in her last great fight 
(which reasoning seems somewhat odd) she brought death to all 
about her. As the Spaniards themselves confessed, three of their 
ships were sunk by her side, and 1500 of their men slain in her 
capture. Of her own crew nearly every man was killed or wounded, 
and she herself was so injured that she might not be brought to 
port. He speaks again, later in his ‘ Observations,’ of Sir Richard 
Grenville’s famous ship, and his enthusiastic words are perhaps 
worth quoting, as showing the impression made upon contemporary 
sea-captains and rivals by that marvellous, hopeless struggle. 
‘One ship, and of the second sort of her majestie’s, sustained the 
force of all the fleete of Spain, and gave them to understand that 
they be impregnable, for having bought deerly the boarding of 
her, divers and sundry times, and with many joyntly, and with a 
continual fight of 14 or 16 hours, at length leaving her without any 
mast standing, and like a logge in the seas, she made, notwith- 
standing, a most honourable composition of life and liberty’ 
for her crew. ‘ All which may worthily be written in our chronicles 
in letters of gold.’ Well, Richard Hawkins’ literary style may be 
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g trifle involved, but at least it may be conceded that he knew of 
what he wrote. For he, too, fought a sea battle that is worthy to 
be told in golden letters. And, though these be lacking to his 
present chronicler, yet he confesses without shame to an enthusiasm 
for that gallant fight. 

There is only one rather doubtful portrait of Richard Hawkins 
to be found—the picture of a man in armour, with a small head, 
dark brown hair, and a yellowish beard, bearing a strong resemblance 
to the bust of old Sir John. The face of the latter is worth looking 
at, with its large almond-shaped eyes, set wide apart, its deep-lined 
low forehead, its masterful nose, and its full-lipped mouth above 
the short pointed beard. The expression is worn and kindly and 
very shrewd, and suggests pleasantly enough a man who won to 
high fame and wealth by his own unaided valour and ability. The 
son of such a man must needs have taken to the sea. All of Richard 
Hawkins’ early recollections must have been of ships and tarry 
seamen, for, upon the death of his first wife, John Hawkins made a 
companion of his small son and would ever have him beside him 
among the quays at Plymouth. And in 1582 his uncle, William 
Hawkins, took the young man of twenty upon his first voyage to the 
West Indies. 

He contrived to distinguish himself upon that voyage. One 
of the captains of the little fleet reported his own craft to be unsea- 
worthy, and had persuaded the other adventurers that she must 
be burnt. Young Richard Hawkins had been a silent listener at 
the discussion, being anxious, as he writes, to learn rather than to 
teach, but he had a shrewd suspicion that the captain was only 
desirous of an exchange to a swifter vessel. So when the matter 
was almost settled he created a surprise by volunteering himself 
to take command of the condemned craft. Her own captain at 
once avowed that he himself would do what any other man dared 
attempt, and his vessel was not burnt. What is more, she accom- 
plished nine other successful voyages after her return to England. 
Young Dick Hawkins was beginning to earn the proud title of ‘ The 
Complete Seaman,’ which afterwards distinguished him. 

In 1585, as captain of the Duck galliot, he took part in Drake’s 
raiding expedition to the West Indies, the Spanish Main, and the 
coast of Florida, and the lessons he would learn under such a sea- 
captain were beyond all doubt of priceless value when he himself 
must lead a little fleet among uncharted and hostile seas. Drake 
himself, it is a truism to say, was one of the world’s great natural 
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leaders of men, and no one who studies the voyages of these captains 
can doubt of the difficulties they had to face, not only from their 
natural enemies, but from the unruliness of their own followers, 
Well, Drake knew by instinct when a man must be hanged, and 
when he and his fellows might be coaxed, and one may discern from 
Richard Hawkins’ ‘ Observations’ that he himself had not sailed 
in vain beneath ‘ El Draco.’ 

Then in 1588 came the Armada, and in that battle Dick Hawkins 
played his part with honour as captain of the Queen’s ship Swallow, 
He says himself, ‘ The greatest damage that, as I remember, they 
caused to any of our fleet was to the Swallow of her majesty which! 
had in that action under my charge, with an arrow of fire shot into 
her beak head, which we saw not, because of the sail, till it had 
burned a hole in the nose as big as a man’s head ; the arrow falling 
out, and driving alongst by the ship’s side, made us doubt of it, 
which after we discovered.’ The Swallow was one of the squadron 
led by old John Hawkins, knighted, by the way, during a pause in 
the battle, in the Victory. When in the dark of that wonderful 
night the fireships, two of which belonged to Richard Hawkins, 
had burst into a very hell of flame, when they had done their work, 
when the Spanish fleet had broken before them like bewildered, 
stampeding cattle, then old Sir John, forgetting for once his sound 
commercial instincts and his marvellous nose for plunder, drove 
with his squadron headlong into the very midst of the enemy, lest 
they should form again. He led himself in the Victory like an old 
grey wolf with his fierce pack yelling behind him, and with him 
were Richard and Fenton and other gay gallants eager for desperate 
work. The world knows well that the Spaniards did not form 
again, that the wild rocks of the Scotch and Irish coasts received 
their bones, and Dick Hawkins, in the Swallow, was one of the four 
captains who especially distinguished themselves under the Vice- 
Admiral. 

Then, when England could breathe once more, he says that he 
began to meditate a voyage around the world that should include 
‘ the islands of Japan, of the Philippines and Moluccas, the kingdoms 
of China and East Indies, by the way of the Straits of Magellan 
and the South Sea,’ and, thirty years afterwards, he had quite 
persuaded himself that loot and Spanish gold were not to be the 
principal object of that adventure. Rather ‘ he designed to make 
a perfect discovery of all those parts where he should arrive, as well 
known as unknown, with their longitudes and latitudes, the lying 
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of their coasts, their headlands and ports and bays, their cities, 
towns and peoplings, their manner of government, with the com- 
modities which the countries yielded, and of which they have want 
and are in necessity.’ All of which objects are certainly most 
laudable, and even surprising. But, of course, such a voyage had 
to be paid for, and the Spaniards were one’s natural enemies, and 
were a plaguily rich and prosperous people. . . . There would 
probably be, in addition to the exploration, some little incidental 
fighting, and such trifles as the taking of a galleon or so and the 
sacking of a city. . . . And he caused the Repentance to be built 
for him upon the Thames. 

But for various reasons the great voyage might not be yet, and 
the renamed Dainty was sold for the time to his father. She was 
one of the six ships under Sir Martin Frobisher which were specially 
sent out to waylay the great caracke Madre de Dios, a seven-decked 
ship of 1600 tons, manned by 600 men. They duly took her, 
despite her 32 brass guns, and her cargo, besides jewels, ‘ which 
never came to light,’ was as follows : ‘ Spices, drugs, silks and calicoes, 
besides other wares, as elephants’ teeth, china, cocoa-nuts, hides, 
ebony, and cloth made from rinds of trees. All which, being 
appraised, was reckoned to amount to at least 150,000/.’ Indeed, 
that man would needs be something more than human who could 
turn his mind only to exploration when such pretty geese, with 
plumage and eggs of ruddy gold, swam the seas, practically asking 
to be taken ! 

Richard himself in 1590 commanded the Crane in his father’s 
expedition to the coast of Portugal, and it was not until 1593 that 
he could begin his preparations for the great adventure upon which 
he had set his heart. In that year he bought back the Dainty from 
his father and fitted her out with all care and at great expense at 
Blackwall upon the Thames. It is interesting to note that ‘ beefe, 
porke, bisket and sider’ were better bought at ‘ Plimouth’ than 
London. 

Sir Robert Cecil, Lord High Admiral, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
came down to Blackwall to honour his ship and him with their 
farewell, and doubtless Raleigh wished heartily, as was his way, 
that he could escape from the hates and jealous rivalries of Court 
and from the fickle favours of his exacting mistress to take part in 
such a ‘joyous venture.’ But the brilliant sea-bird was tethered 
too closely ever to take wing above the waves. . . . From the very 
start the voyage was not without mishap. The ports had been left 
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open in the river, and, as the Dainty was deep-laden, water came in 
and she was in much danger for a while. The lower ports of the 
Great Harry, for example, were only sixteen inches above the water, 
and men still remembered how the Mary Rose had actually been 
lost in this way at Spithead, with her captain and most of her crew, 
upon the very day King Henry VIII. had dined aboard her. This 
danger was averted, but the incident led to Richard Hawkins’ first 
trouble with his crew. They were much daunted, and insisted that 
the Dainty’s cargo should be lightened. He remarks sadly that 
‘ marines are like to a stiff-necked horse, which taking the bridle 
betwixt his teeth, forceth his rider to what him list, mauger his 
will.’ Six or eight tons of cargo were taken out by a hoy, ‘ to give 
content to the company,’ and, when he had taken ‘ his unhappy last 
leave of his father ’ (he was never to see the old man again), he set 
forth on his long voyage. 

He had many difficulties in the Channel, owing to fog and head 
wind and tides, and when Plymouth Sound at last was made further 
disheartenments awaited him. Whilst at anchor the Dainty lost 
her mainmast in a gale, and was very near to total destruction. A 
lesser man might have been near to despair at such set-backs, but 
Richard Hawkins, although perhaps inclined to foppishness, self- 
satisfaction and pedantry, can never be accused of lack of pluck 
and resolution. He repaired the damage in a marvellously short 
time, and then began to get his men aboard—a task which appears 
to have been no child’s play in those robust days. He says thatit 
occupied himself, his good friends and the justices of the town two 
days, and forced them to search all lodgings, taverns and ale-houses. 
Most of the crew were brought aboard mad drunk, and Hawkins 
writes with some bitterness of how men would take ‘ imprests’ 
(wages in advance), and then hide themselves or feign sickness that 
they might evade the voyage. But the crew, in however question- 
able shape, were got aboard at last, and, in company with a pinnace 
and a victualler, the Dainty set sail, amid the firing of great guns 
and the music of trumpets and ‘ waites.’ He says that the farewell 
melodies from the port could be heard by them for long, as they 
sailed forward through the silence of the night. 

The first incident of the voyage was their meeting with a great 
hulke, showing no colours, at whom his men naturally wished to 
open fire without more ado. To the English common sailor of that 
liberal day almost anything that sailed appeared as a natural prize. 
Richard Hawkins restrained their ardour with some difficulty, and 
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takes advantage of the incident, in his narrative, to wander into one 
of his numerous side-issues. He holds that it is a bad practice 
‘to gun’ at all they meet, without parley, and considers that it is 
apt to breed ill-feeling. This theory appears not unreasonable. 
He has known cases of two English ships of war exchanging shots 
with each other in the night time, and even laying each other 
aboard, thanks to this enterprising habit. On the other hand, due 
respect must always be exacted from foreign craft sailing in English 
waters. There was the case of that Spanish fleet of fifty ships who, 
in English waters and in a time of peace, neglected to ‘ vayle ’ their 
topsails and take in their flags. But they had reckoned without 
old John Hawkins, the narrator’s father! Out he darted like an 
insulted bulldog, and sent a shot between the Spanish Admiral’s 
masts. Then, as this subtle hint was ignored, he followed it up by 
a round shot that lacked the Spanish flagship through and through, 
and—down came the offending flags! Oh, yes, certainly, the 
niceties of international etiquette must be observed at any cost ! 

The hulke turned out to be inoffensively, and unprofitably, 
laden with salt. She was ordered duly to strike her topsails, and 
graciously permitted to go her way. 

Once south of the Canaries he began to set his victuals in order, 
and to devise means to keep his people employed, since too much 
idleness and ease in hot climates is neither profitable nor healthful. 
He divided his crew into two watches, who each employed three 
days of the week as follows: the first day was devoted to the use 
and cleansing of arms, the second to ‘ roomeging ’ (putting stores 
in order), making of sails, netting, decking and defences for the 
ship, the third to washing their own bodies, mending and making 
apparel and necessaries. ‘The Sabbath is ever’ (with certain 
reservations) ‘ to be preserved for God alone.’ 

They shortened sail north of Cape Blanco, and caught a great 
store of fish (breames). These, with dolphins, bonitos and sea-birds, 
were a most welcome addition to the larder, for already his crew 
were falling sick of scurvy. In a little while men were dying every 
day, and he says that, in twenty years, he has seen 10,000 men 
consumed with this disease. He recommends cleanliness, exercise, 
an early morning draught of wine with a piece of bread, not too 
much salt meat, and, above all, if they can be got, “ sower oranges 
and lemmons.’ ‘ Dr. Stevens his water ’ did much good, but they 
had brought too little of it. Oil of vitriol taken with water and a 
little sugar is also beneficial. His men grew discontented and 
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wished to return home, but he contrived to dissuade them, and, in 
his memoirs, once again compares the mariner to “ a stiffe-necked 
horse.’ 

Off the Guinea coast the ship was set on fire by the careless 
melting of pitch in a cauldron below, and was for a while in hideous 
danger, but Richard ordered the men to wet their ‘ rug gowns’ in 
the sea, and with them choke out the flames. When this had been 
effected, they thanked God for the deliverance, and, as a mark of 
gratitude, took occasion to banish swearing from the little fleet. By 
general consent it was ordained that a palmer or ferula should be 
carried by anyone who was ‘ taken with an oath,’ and that he should 
give the next who swore a stroke with it. At the end of the day he 
who had the ferula received three strokes from the captain or the 
master. Within three days there was no more swearing aboard 
the ships. There is very much of the pleasant simplicity of sea- 
faring folk about the quaint remedy, and also the gravity with which 
Sir Richard writes of it and the evil habit of blasphemy. 

When at last he came to Victoria in Brazil he had not twenty- 
four sound men in his three ships, and he endeavoured to trade for 
fresh meat and fruit with the Spanish governor. But he was only 
able to obtain about two hundred oranges and lemons, as the 
governor naturally had orders to have no dealings with English- 
men in time of war. The Dainty was given three days in which to 
leave, as a mark of courtesy in return for that which Captain 
Hawkins had shown. The fruit was divided among the sick, who 
could only receive three or four apiece. But he says that many 
of them seemed to recover heart at the very sight of the oranges and 
lemons. 

He was distilling his drinking water, but naturally wood was 
required for fuel, and he made a camp upon the island of St. Anna 
that he might send his sick ashore. He deemed it well to make a 
false attack upon the encampment, to test what watch his men 
were keeping, and when he himself came up from the ships, as 
though summoned by the sound of firing, he still kept up the 
joke. He appears to have listened with secret amusement and 
much humour to his men’s account of the army of Spaniards and 
negroes whom they had repulsed. 

When the voyage was resumed a small Portuguese ship of 
100 tons was taken. She was engaged in the negro trade to the 
Plate river, a traffic which appears to have been vastly profitable, 
as, of course, Sir John Hawkins had discovered. It was a very 
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sickly negro, one learns, who did not fetch over 1007. When they 
captured her she was laden with cassava meal, of which the Dainty’s 
men made pancakes to their huge enjoyment, and this and her 
sugar and arms they took. The crew were released after a few days, 
together with their ship and the rest of their goods, and a Portuguese 
knight and his family who were on board. 

Sir Richard was much interested in natural history, and gives 
many quaint facts about the lands he passed. For example, he 
says that the rattlesnake has been created by divine Providence 
with a bell upon his head, that people may be warned. 

In a gale his pinnace, the Fancy, deserted him, and made her 
way back to England. To this defection, with its accompanying 
loss of stores and men, he attributes the ultimate undoing of his 
voyage. He says justly that such desertions, which were sadly 
common, should be severely punished, instead of being ignored, 
and he records that the Spaniards and Portuguese have far stricter 
discipline in such matters, even as they are superior to us in steerage 
and navigation. To these facts he attributes their successes. 

The Falkland Islands he named Hawkins’ Maiden-Land in 
compliment to the Virgin Queen, being ignorant of the fact that 
they had already been discovered by John Davis. 

Within the Magellan Straits he encountered contrary winds and 
swift tides, and the Dainty was often in great peril. The natives 
of these lands, he says, have great insight in the changes of the 
weather, ‘and besides have secret dealings with the Prince of 
Darknesse, who many times declareth unto them things to come. 
By this means and other witch-craftes which he teacheth them, he 
possesseth them and causeth them to do what pleaseth him.’ In 
the Straits the Dainty struck upon a rock, and only got off, with 
strained timbers, upon the flood tide. The age was pious, at any 
rate in speech, and once again Sir Richard records his gratitude to 
Providence for their deliverance. Time and again they were 
driven back by head winds, and once more his men began to grumble 
and to beg for the return. He dealt with them with a shrewd 
mixture of resolution and diplomacy. Itis his advice to all captains 
never to be persuaded by their men to turn one foot back, even 
temporarily, upon a voyage, for such weakness will inevitably be 
fatal. ‘To require reason of the common sorte,’ he adds with 
grim sorrow, ‘is, as the philosopher sayth, to seeke counselle of a 
madd man.’ 

Upon the Isle of Mocha the savages proved treacherous. Sir 
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Richard perceived them trying to pour water into the musket 
barrels, and with a truncheon that he had in his hand he gave them 
‘ three or four good lamskinnes’ to such purpose that they fled. He 
was always a man of decision and swift purpose, was young 
Hawkins. 

Then they came to Valparaiso, and against his better judgment 
he yielded to his men’s desire for plunder. Four ships of no great 
value they took in the harbour, three of which they permitted the 
owners to ransom for a small sum, taking with them the fourth 
when they resumed their voyage. From the town itself they got 
little for their treasure chest, but they treated the Spanish officers 
with all courtesy and departed with their ships well stored with 
food. Hawkins, who appears to have had a horror of drunkenness, 
attributing to intemperance most of the diseases of the day, says 
that the wine of the town was of more danger to them than the 
garrison. It would have been well for them if they had never put 
into the port. As he had feared, swift runners were sent along the 
coast with news of the ‘ English pirates,’ and in a little while every 
port was warned, and the chase was out and hot upon them. 

Meanwhile they had captured another prize with their boats, 
and from her they took some good quantity of gold. And now there 
followed further trouble between Hawkins and his crew. They 
demanded the instant division of the gold, that they might receive 
their third share. It should be said that Richard Hawkins had 
sailed with the following commission from the Queen : ‘ to attempt 
some enterprise against the King of Spain, his subjects and adherents 
upon the coast of the West Indies, Brazil, Africa, America, or the 
South Seas, granting him and his patrons whatever he should take, 
reserving to the crown one-fifth part of all treasure, jewels and 
pearls.’ He represented to his men the inconvenience of a division 
of the plunder, and after an unseemly wrangle his will conquered 
them. But one may imagine in some measure the patience, 
diplomacy and calm strength of purpose that were required of a 
leader of such a restive crew. Sir Richard, as has been said, had 
learned self-mastery and the mastery of men in Drake’s fine school, 
and it would appear that his cool firmness was equal to all trials. 
And it may be remembered that this leader of men was only thirty- 
one. 

They tried Coquimbo, without accomplishing anything, and 
then off Quilca they burnt their prize, having failed to ‘ rummage’ 
any gold from her, and captured a small craft to serve as pinnace. 
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And now they were to reap the reward of their rashness in holding 
Valparaiso to ransom. 

The Viceroy of Peru had been advised at Lima of the Dainty’s 
insolence, and without delay he fitted out six ships of war, manned 
with 2000 men, under the command of Don Beltran de Castro, to 
hunt down the English ship. They came in sight of her off Canete, 
almost in a dead calm. But about nine o’clock at night the breeze 
sprang up, and the Dainty, her crew and officers ‘ having com- 
mended themselves wholly to the God of Battles,’ closed with the 
enemy’s fleet. Hawkins found that the Spanish ships sailed better 
to windward than did the Dainty, being made sharp under water, 
and long, for that purpose, and he must have considered the outlook 
somewhat dark. But the breeze freshened to a hurricane, the most 
violent ever known, according to the Spanish account; four of the 
enemy’s ships lost spars or split their canvas, and in the darkness 
the Dainty broke clear through them and escaped rejoicing from the 
toils. 

But only for the time. The Spanish ships returned to Callao, 
the port of Lima, for their crews to find that they were distinctly 
not regarded in the light of heroes. The women spat upon them, 
offered to man the ships in their stead, so mocked and jeered at them 
that they dared not show their faces in the streets by day. And 
the Viceroy took more practical action. With a delay amazingly 
brief for Spaniards he manned two galleons with the very flower 
of those 2000 men, and sent them out again against ‘ the Lutheran 
dogs and pirates.’ 

It was near Cape San Francisco, off which Drake had captured 
his wonderful prize the Caca/uego, that they came upon their prey. 
The Dainty had taken and burnt one craft, and had chased two 
others without success, and now was waiting for her pinnace, which, 
against Richard Hawkins’ wishes, had gone in chase of a tall ship. 
That delay was her destruction. As the pinnace returned the two 
Spanish galleons hove in sight. The Dainty’s men would have it 
that they were treasure ships, and of course were greedy for the 
chase. Richard Hawkins insisted on sending the pinnace to 
reconnoitre, and the tidings with which she came flying back, ‘ like 
a fluttered bird,’ left no room for doubt. They must quit them- 
selves like men if they would hope to see England and their wives 
again. 

It would appear that they did so quit themselves. Grumbling 
and mutiny were forgotten as the little Dainty stood out to fight 
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with a gallant, defiant blare of trumpets, as Richard Hawkins, very 
smiling and débonnaire I am most certain, went the rounds with his 
officers to see that all was ready for battle. I picture him stepping 
briskly in his brilliant, fashionable armour, with words of hope 
and cheer for all. Soon enough that gay armour was to be dinted 
and stained and dimmed, but at least it would seem that the spirit 
of the man within it never faltered. 

He tells us, in his pedantical fashion, that he occupied himself 
in clearing the decks, lacing the nettings, making of bulwarks, 
arming the tops, fitting the waist cloathes, tallowing pikes, sling. 
ing the yards, placing and ordering his people, &c.—leaving the 
artillery and muskets to the care of the gunner and his mates. It 
would have been far better if he had not trusted that vain boaster, 
Richard Hawkins was to find, when the battle joined, that no 
cartridges, despite his orders, were in readiness, that the big gun 
must be loaded with the powder ladle (a dangerous expedient in 
so hot a fight), and that some of them had actually been charged 
with the shot before the powder. ‘ The instruments of fire’ were 
missing, and the brass balls of artificial fire had been so stored by 
this crass fool of a gunner that the sea water had spoiled them. 
But for the incapacity of this man it is well probable that the 
Dainty would have taken the two Spaniards, or at least have made 
good her escape. There is more than sufficient warrant for the 
theory. The gunner had served some years upon the Spanish 
ship, the Tercera (for it was always the Spanish habit to employ 
foreign gunners), and it may even have been, as Sir Richard hints, 
that he was a traitor. At the least he was mischievously incapable. 
Beforehand he had boasted how he would sink the enemy’s ships, 
now with them close aboard Sir Richard says that ‘he seemed 
a man without life or soule. So the Spanish admiral’s ship nearing 
us, I and the master were forced to play the gunners.’ 

And to some effect. The Dainty’s stern pieces were unprimed, 
as were most of those to leeward, but one of the latter was loaded and 
its discharge so hulled the Capitana that she had five or six feet 0 
water in her hold before her people suspected. 

But that leak was checked, and now there began ‘a murdet 
great and grim.’ The Spaniards had double the weight of ordnance 
and at least ten times the number of men, but the English fought 
with the contemptuous confidence of men used to such long odds 
To Hawkins’ surprise the Spaniards came to close grips at once, 
grinding down upon the lee quarter of the Dainty, and attempting 
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to overwhelm her with a flood of boarders. But they were met 
with such joyous savagery, with such a flame of musketry and rush 
of pikes, that this method of attack appeared unprofitable, and they 
drew off within musket shot to begin a smashing action of artillery. 
On the Capitana was an English gunner, who had curried favour 
with his employers by boasting that he would sink the Dainty with 
his first shot. But as he trained his piece, the head of the renegade 
was carried away by a ball from the Dainty. Richard Hawkins 
produces a sententious Latin tag that bears upon this fitting reward 
of treachery. 

Now the pinnace drew up to add her crew to the Dainty’s, and, 
as they clambered aboard, the Galizabra closed in once more with 
another attempt at boarding. But the experiment was again 
disastrous. 

It is Richard Hawkins’ boast that, thanks to her bulkheads and 
the cross fire from her palisades and other deck defences, the 
Dainty, like the Revenge, was impregnable against boarders, so long 
as twenty of her men were upon their feet. And he made good the 
boast. The Dainty’s gallery had been shattered, in a little while 
with crippled spars she had lost the weather gage, and her combined. 
crew was only seventy-five, men and boys, but almost every one of 
those seventy-five was a fighter, full of sinful pride and gay lust for 
battle. Upon the enemy’s ships, thanks to the crippling Spanish 
methods, the actual sailors were unarmed drudges, ill-treated by the 
soldiery. 

As the sun dropped down the Spaniards for the third time tried 
to lay the Dainty aboard. They had planned to board simultan- 
eously, one beyond the other, but the captain of the Galizabra, 
eager for distinction, outpaced his consort, He paid dearly for his 
daring. His vessel was a ‘race-ship,’ deep waisted and without 
deck defences. The English waited her coming in grim silence, 
and then, as she swung broadside on to the Dainty and grappled, 
they loosed their held fire with a yell. The Spaniards, crowding to 
board, went down in shrieking heaps and swathes before bullets, 
fireworks and good English arrows, and in a moment their decks were 
swept clean save for the dead and maimed. The rest had cowered 
below before that blasting fire. Had Richard Hawkins been able 
to spare men to board her in return, she must have yielded. But 
now the Spanish admiral surged down to aid his consort, and poured 
aboard her men who made haste to cut loose the grapples. The 
Galizabra and Capitana ‘ drew off with their dead and their shame,’ 
35—2 
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having had more than their fill of boarding these mad devils, and 
taking up position upon the weather quarter of the Dainty they 
began to batter her without intermission with their heavy guns, 
And at intervals they hailed the English captain, inviting him to 
surrender & buena guerra (upon honourable terms). They little 
knew their man. 

The Dainty had won much honour, but she was paying a heavy 
price. The Spaniards, crowded with men, could afford severe 
losses, but she had none to replace those who fell. Many of her 
few were already down, and Richard Hawkins himself had received 
no less than six wounds, two of them severe. These latter he had 
taken whilst casting with his own hands a bowline over the royal 
standard of the Galizabra, and endeavouring to secure the trophy, 
He was faint with loss of blood, and indeed believed himself to be 
mortally wounded, but whilst his injuries were being dressed he 
was stung to a rage that served to renew his strength. For his 
captain and other officers came to him with the proposal that, 
considering their losses and the crippled condition of the Dainty, they 
should accept the Spaniards’ offer of buena guerra. 

Sir Richard, writing thirty years after, records that he answered 
this miserable suggestion with a fiery, well-reasoned speech, some 
two long pages in length. 

“Great is the cross which Almighty God hath suffered to come 
upon me; that, assaulted by our professed enemies, and by them 
wounded, as you see, in body, lying gasping for breath, those whom 
I reputeth for my friends to fight with me... are they who 
first draw their swords against me, are they which wound my heart, 
in giving me up into mine enemies’ hands! Whence proceedeth 
this madness? Had they forgotten the fate of John Oxenham 
and others who had yielded upon composition, trusting to the 
word of a Spaniard ? Nulla fides est servanda cum hereticis ! Came 
we into the South Seas to put out flags of truce? ...’ And 80 
forth, with much unction. 

Perhaps he really answered with such rhetoric, or perhaps, a8 
seems more probable, he merely cursed at them in good coarse 
English. At the least, he so wrought upon them that they per 
ceived their error and made for the deck once more. And with 
them went Richard Hawkins, with one arm entirely useless, with 
a dangerous wound in the neck, very sick at heart for the loss of 
the two officers upon whom he had relied, but entirely resolute 
to see this matter through. The fop and the pedant were gone, 
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and in that hour, faint and dishevelled but indomitable, one sees 
Dick Hawkins at his best. 

And the fight went on. Through that night, and the next day 
and night, and the third day after, it was continued without inter- 
mission, save that each morning, an hour before dawn, the enemy 
edged a little distance from the Dainty to repair damages and take 
counsel for the next move. Without those short intervals, which 
were well employed, the Dainty must have sunk. She had many 
balls beneath the waterline, and each day her pumps were shot to 
pieces, but always the damages were repaired as far as possible by 
the weary men, and the Spaniards would renew the struggle to find 
the stubborn English pirates utterly unconquered still. Through 
all that time no man slept or rested, nor had leisure for food except 
to snatch a little biscuit. And always the hellish battering of heavy 
guns went on. 

It is difficult to imagine the state of the Dainty’s decks through 
that long struggle. Men would fall and lie groaning where they 
fell, until they were thrust aside by those who pressed to work the 
fouled and kicking guns. And towards the end, although courage, 
God knows, was never wanting, discipline relaxed as Richard 
Hawkins weakened under his wounds. He says that after he was 
hurt, ‘ the pott (of wine mingled with gunpowder) was continually 
walking,’ and the men, maddened with drink and desperation, 
called foolish challenges to the Spaniards and exposed themselves 
with recklessness. Also they had refused, as was their way, to 
cumber themselves with armour, although he had provided plenty 
of light corselets, and so they were at a disadvantage with the 
Spaniards who always fought in proof. And the ripping splinters 
did their work unchecked, and shot from fowlers, swivels and 
murderers searched out. their bravest, and ever there were fewer 
men upon their feet. But somehow, drunken or sober, prudent or 
foolish, that handful of sinful heroes held up the unequal fight. 

Upon the second day, as the Galizabra bore down close upon the 
Dainty’s quarter, William Blanch, a master’s mate, loosed one of 
the stern pieces at her ‘ with a luckie hand,’ and carried away her 
mainmast close to the deck. Her consort bore up to help her, 
and the English, crowding what sail they could, tried to draw off 
close-hauled, hoping that they had had enough. Richard Hawkins 
says that they ought to have put the Dainty before the wind and 
made a running fight of it, but he himself was ‘ in a manner senseless 
from his wounds,’ and in a little while the two Spaniards had 
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contrived to take the weather gage once more, and their heavy 
guns were thundering at close range. 

It was the third day of the fight, and the end was near at last, 
Richard Hawkins had been carried below half-fainting, still mutter- 
ing hoarsely that there must be no surrender, and the Dainty lay 
like a helpless, sullenly heaving log upon the oily sea. Her masts 
were gone by the board, her pumps shot to pieces, there were seven 
or eight feet of water in her hold. And the glowing tropic sun 
gleamed callously upon the dark-red rivulets that dribbled 
sluggishly from her scuppers. The end was very near, for in a 
little while she must surely sink, but still the Spaniards did not 
attempt to lay her aboard again. They did not judge it to be 
prudent. They knew well that behind those splintered bulwarks 
there still crouched some few men, unpleasant men maddened 
with wounds and liquor and weariness, who clutched their pikes 
and dared them huskily to come to grips. They themselves had 
lost hideously, although the Spanish account lies light-heartedly 
about their losses, and the Capitana’s foremast was wounded in 
two places. So they renewed their offer of buena guerra, and this 
time it might scarcely be refused. 

Richard Hawkins was roused from his stupor, and, although he 
conceived himself to be dying, he could still play the man, could 
still think for his men. He sent a message, demanding some pledge 
that should guarantee the lives and freedom of his crew. In return 
the Spanish admiral sent his glove, taking his solemn oath that all 
the English should be sent back to their own country at the 
earliest opportunity, and then the long stubborn resistance ended. 
The boats of all three ships were shattered, but the Spaniards 
brought their craft alongside and boarded the sinking Dainty, 
crying out like good sportsmen, ‘ Buena guerra! Buena guerra! 
To-day to me, to-morrow to thee!’ An officer, specially sent for 
the purpose, had the English captain carried to the Spanish admiral, 
who received him with tears in his eyes and words of chivalrous 
praise and consolation. It was certainly no fault of Don Beltran de 
Castro, a splendid type of gallant Spanish gentleman, that the 
pledges he had given to his prisoner were broken in a fashion so 
shameful. 

For the Inquisition claimed Richard Hawkins, and, although he 
escaped by a little the honour of martyrdom, yet he languished for 
ten years in Spanish prisons. He was ransomed at last for 12,0001, 
and came home to be knighted for his valour and made Vice- 
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Admiral of Devon and a Privy Councillor. (And in those un 
sophisticated days knighthood was not purchaseable, was rather 
held to be the highest honour that a man could win.) There in 
Devon he lived for twenty years, happy and fairly prosperous, one 
may believe, with his wife and children. And if his last years were 
darkened by the disastrous ill success of the expedition against the 
Algerine pirates in which he served as Vice-Admiral, if through all 
his life he may be said to have achieved no striking triumph, yet 
his fame should shine bright across the gulf of years. For there 
are failures and defeats that are more precious than brilliant 
victories. It may even seem to you, as you stand by Deptford 
Reach to-day and watch the ships that pass and fade into the 
crimson sunset glare, that all the gold and jewels brought home in 
triumph from the Spanish main by Drake and old John Hawkins 
are of little worth beside the splendid, defiant ‘failure’ of Sir 
Richard Grenville’s last immortal fight ; and you may think that 
surely, in that dim Valhalla far below the waves where valiant 
fighting ships drowse through the peaceful years, the shattered, 
dismasted, blood-wet Dainty could claim by her three days’ fight a 
place not far in honour below that of the Revenge herself. 


JOHN BARNETT. 





THE IMMORTAL NIGHTINGALE. 


NEVER is earth more empty of life than during the early days of 
March before the first of the migrants have returned to us. The 
brighter sun serves only to show the nakedness of nature and 
make us conscious of its silence. For since the autumn, through 
all the cold, hungry winter months, the destroyer has been busy 
among the creatures that stayed behind when half the bird popula- 
tion forsook the land; the survivors now seem but a remnant, 
To-day, with a bleak wind blowing from the north-east, the sun 
shining from a hard pale grey sky, the wide grass and ploughed 
fields seem emptier and more desolate than ever, and tired of my 
vain search for living things I am glad to get to the shelter of a 
small isolated copse, by a tiny stream, at the lower end of a long 
sloping field. It can hardly be called a copse since it is composed 
of no more than about a dozen or twenty old wide-branching oak 
trees growing in a thicket of thorn, hazel, holly, and bramble 
bushes. It is the best place on such a day, and finding a nice spot 
to stand in, well sheltered from the wind, I set myself to watch the 
open space before me. It is shut in by huge disordered brambles, 
and might very well tempt any living creature with spring in its 
blood, moving uneasily among the roots, to come forth to sun 
itself. The ground is scantily clothed with pale dead grass mixed 
with old fallen leaves and here and there a few tufts of dead rag- 
wort and thistle. But in a long hour’s watching I see nothing ;— 
not a rabbit, nor even a woodmouse, or a field or bank vole, where 
at other seasons I have seen them come out, two or three at a time, 
and scamper over the rustling leaves in pursuit of each other. 
Nor do I hear anything ; not a bird nor an insect, and no sound 
but the whish and murmur of the wind in the stiff holly leaves and 
the naked grey and brown and purple branches. I remember that 
on my very last visit this same small thicket teemed with life, 
visible and audible ; it was in its spring foliage, exquisitely fresh 
and green, sparkling with dewdrops and bright with flowers about 
the roots—ground ivy, anemone, primrose, and violet. I listened 
to the birds until the nightingale burst into song and I could there- 
after attend to no other. For he was newly arrived, and although 
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we have him with us every year, invariably, on the first occasion 
of hearing him in spring, the strain affects us as something wholly 
new in our experience, a fresh revelation of nature’s infinite rich- 
ness and beauty. 

I know that in a few weeks’ time he will be back at the same 
spot ; in this case we do not say ‘ barring accidents’ ; they are not 
impossible, but are too rare to be taken into consideration. Yet 
it is a strange thing! He ceased singing about June 20, nearly 
nine months ago; he vanished about the end of September ; yet 
we may confidently look and listen for him in about six weeks 
from to-day! When he left us, so far as we know, he travelled,. 
by day or night, but in any case unseen by even the sharpest human 
eyes, south to the Channel and France ; then on through the whole 
length of that dangerous country of little bird-eating people ; then 
across Spain to another sea ; then across Algeria and Tripoli to the 
Zahara and Egypt, and, whether by the Nile or along the shores 
of the Red Sea, on to more southern countries still. He travels 
his four thousand miles or more not by a direct route, but now 
west and now south, with many changes of direction until he finds 
his winter home. We cannot say just where our bird is; for it is 
probable that in that distant region where his six months’ absence 
are spent the area occupied by the nightingales of British race may 
be larger, perhaps two or three times as large, as this island. The 
nightingale that was singing in this thicket eleven months ago may 
now be in Abyssinia, or in British East Africa, or in the Congo 
State. 

And even now at that distance from his true home—this very 
clump where the sap is beginning to move in the grey naked oaks 
and brambles and thorns, something stirs in him too : not memory 
nor passion perhaps, yet there may be something of both in it—an 
inherited memory and the unrest and passion of migration, the 
imperishable and overmastering ache and desire which will in due 
time bring him safely back through innumerable dangers over that 
immense distance of barren deserts and of forests, of mountain 
and seas, and savage and civilised lands. 

It is not strange to find that down to the age of science, when 
the human mind had grown accustomed to look for the explanation 
ofall phenomena in matter itself, an exception was made of the 
annual migration of birds, and the belief remained (even in Sir 
Isaac Newton’s mind) that the impelling and guiding force was a 
supernatural one. The ancients did not know what became of 
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their nightingale when he left them, for in Greece, too, he is 
a strict migrant, but his re-appearance year after year, at the 
identical spot, was itself a marvel and mystery, as it still is, 
and they came inevitably to think it was the same bird which they 
listened to. We have it in the epitaph of Callimachus, in Cory’s 
translation : 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead ; 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed ; 

I wept when I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 

And now that you are lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake, 

For death he taketh all away, but these he cannot take. 


It is possible to read the thought in the original differently, that 
immortality is given to the song, not the bird. As one of my 
friends who have made literal translations for me has it : ‘ Yet thy 
nightingale’s notes live, whereon Hades, ravisher of all things, 
shall not lay a hand,’ or ‘ But thy nightingales (or nightingales’ 
songs) live; over these Hades, the all-destroyer, throws not a 
hand.’ 

Keats, too, plays with the thought in his famous ode : 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


His imagination carries him too far, since the ‘ self-same song’ or 
the song by the same bird, could never be heard in more than one 
spot—at Hampstead, let us say ; for though he may travel far and 
spend six months of every year in Abyssinia or some other remote 
region, he sings at home only. Of all the British poets who have 
attempted it, George Meredith is greatest in describing the song 
which has so strong an effect on us ; but how much greater is Keats 
who makes no such attempt, but in impassioned stanza after stanza 
of the supremest beauty, renders its effect on the soul. And so 
with prose descriptions ; we turn wearily from all such vain efforts 
to find an ever-fresh pleasure in the familiar passage in Izaak 
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Walton, his simple expressions of delight in the singer ‘ breathing 
such sweet loud music out of her little instrumental throat, that it 
might make mankind to think that miracles are not ceased.’ 

The subject of the nightingale’s superiority as a singer does not, 
however, now concern us so much as its distribution in England, 
and its return each year to the same spot. To this small isolated 
thicket, let us say, the very bird known here in past years, now 
away perhaps in Abyssinia, will be here again about April 8— 
alone, for he will not brook the presence of another one of his 
species in his small dominion, and the female with which he will 
mate will not appear until about a week or ten days later. 

How natural, then, for the listener to its song to imagine it the 
same bird he has heard at the same place in previous years! Even 
the oldest rustic, whose life has been passed in the neighbourhood, 
who as a small boy robbed the five olive-coloured eggs every season 
to make a ‘necklace’ of them with other coloured eggs as an 
ornament for the cottage parlour ; whose sons took them in their 
childhood for the same purpose, and whose grandchildren perhaps 
rob them now—even he will think the bird he will listen to by-and- 
bye the same nightingale of all these years. But this notion is, 
no doubt, strongest in those parts of the country where the bird is 
more thinly distributed. Here, on the borders of Surrey and 
Hampshire, we are in the very heart of the nightingale country, 
and in these localities where two birds are frequently heard singing 
against each other and are sometimes seen fighting, it might be 
supposed that when the bird inhabiting a particular copse or 
thicket comes to an end, another will quickly take the vacant 
place. The three counties of Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent abound 
most in nightingales ; they are a little less numerous in Sussex and 
Berkshire ; but these five counties (or six if we add Buckinghamshire) 
undoubtedly contain more nightingales than all the rest of England 
together. The bird, coming to us by way of France, travels north, 
each to his ancestral place, the majority finding their homes in the 
south of England, on its south-eastern side ; the others going north 
and west are distributed more thinly. On a map coloured red to 
show the distribution, the counties named above would show the 
deepest colour over a greater part of the entire area ; while north 
and west there would be a progressive decrease in the depth over 
the south-western counties, the home counties north of the Thames, 
the Midlands, East Anglia, and north to Shropshire and South 
Yorkshire, where it would disappear. And on the west side of 
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England it would finish on the Welsh border and in East Devon, 
In all of Devonshire west of the valley of the Exe, with Cornwall; 
in practically all Wales, and Scotland and Ireland, there are no 
nightingales. 

It is a singular distribution, a puzzling one ; for why is it that 
the blackcap, garden warbler, wood-wren, and other delicate 
migrants who come to us by the same route extend their range so 
much further north and west? We can only say that the nightin. 
gale’s range is more restricted, but not by climatic conditions, and 
that he is more local ; in other words, that we don’t know. Some 
have imagined that he is a delicate feeder and goes only where he 
can find the food that pleases him ; others, that he inhabits where 
cowslips grow kindly ; still others, that he seeks a spot where there 
is an echo. These are but a few of many fancies and fables about 
the nightingale. 

Not only is it a singular distribution, but in a way unfortunate, 
since every one would like to hear the nightingale—the summer 
voice which has, over and above the pleasing associations of the 
swallow and cuckoo and turtle-dove, an intrinsic beauty surpassing 
that of all other bird voices. As it is, a large majority of the popu- 
lation of these islands never hear it. In districts where it is 
thinly distributed, as in Somerset and East Devon, there will be 
perhaps only one nightingale in an entire parish, and the villagers 
will be proud of it and perhaps boast that they are better off than 
their neighbours for miles around. 

I was staying one late April at a village near the Severn when 
one Sunday morning the working man I was lodging with informed 
me that he had heard of the arrival of their nightingale (there was 
but one), and together we set out to find it. He led me through 
a wood and over a hill, then down to a small thicket by a running 
stream, about two miles from home. This was, he said, the exact 
spot where he had heard it in previous years ; and before we had 
stood there five minutes, silently listening, we were rewarded by 
the sound we had come for, issuing from a thorny tangle not more 
than a dozen yards away—a prelusive sound almost startling in 
its suddenness and power, as of vigorous, rapidly repeated strokes 
on a great golden wire. 

And as in this one, so it is in hundreds of parishes all over the 
country where the nightingale is thinly scattered. Each home of 
the bird is known to every man in the parish ; he can find it easily 
as, when thirsty, he can find the spring of clear water hidden away 
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somewhere among the rocks and trees of his native place ; and the 
song, too, is a fountain of beautiful sound, crystal, pure and spark- 
ling, as it gushes from the mysterious inexhaustible reservoir, re- 
freshing to the soul and a joy for ever. 

The loss of one of these nightingales where there is but one, 
is a sorrow to the villagers, especially to the young lovers, who are 
great admirers of the bird and take a peculiar delight in listening 
to its evening performance. For it does sometimes happen that 
the nightingale whose ‘ solitary song’ is the delight of a village, 
disappears from his place and returns no more. The only explana- 
tion is that the faithful bird has at length met with his end, after 
a dozen or twenty years, or as many years as any old man can 
remember. The most singular case of the loss of a bird I have 
come across was in East Anglia, in a place where there were very 
few nightingales. In my rambles I came to a little rustic village, 
remote from railroads and towns, which has a small, ancient, curious- 
looking church standing by itself in a green meadow half a mile 
away. I was told that the rector kept the key himself, and that 
he was something of a recluse, a studious learned man, Doctor of 
Divinity, and so on. 

Accordingly I went to the rectory, a charming house standing 
in its own extensive grounds with lawns, shrubbery, large garden 
and shade trees, and a wood or grove of ancient oaks separating 
it from the village. I found the rector digging in his garden and 
could not help seeing that he was not too well pleased at my request ; 
but when I begged him not to leave his task and promised to bring 
back the key, if he would let me have it, he threw down his spade 
and said ‘No, he must accompany me to the church himself as 
there were points about it which would require to be explained.’ 

There were no monuments, and when we had looked at the 
interior and he had pointed out the most interesting features, he 
came out and sat down in the porch. 

‘ Are you an archeologist or what ?’ he said. 

I replied that I was nothing so important, that I merely took 
an ordinary interest in old churches. I was mainly interested in 
living things—a sort of naturalist. 

Then he got up and walked back. ‘In birds?’ he asked 
presently. 

“Yes, especially in birds.’ 

‘And what do you think about omens—do you believe in 
them ?’ 
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The question made me curious, and I replied with caution that 
I would tell him if he would first tell me the particular case he had 
in his mind just then. 

He was silent ; then when we had got back to the rectory he 
took me round the house to where a large French window opened 
on the lawn and a shrubbery beyond. ‘ This,’ he said, ‘is the 
drawing-room, and my wife, who was very delicate, used always 
to sit there behind the window on account of the aspect. We had 
a nightingale then ; we had always had him since I came to this 
parish many years ago. He was a most beautiful singer, and every 
morning, as long as the singing time lasted, he would perch on that 
small tree on the edge of the lawn, directly before the window, and 
sing for an hour or two at a stretch. We were very proud of our 
bird and thought him better than any nightingale we had ever 
heard. And he was the only one in the neighbourhood ; you would 
have had to go a mile to find another. 

“One morning about eleven o’clock I was writing in my study 
at the other side of the house, when my wife came in to me looking 
pale and distressed, and said a strange thing had happened. She 
was sitting at her work behind the closed window when a little bird 
had dashed violently against the glass; then it had flown a little 
distance away and, turning, dashed back against the glass as at 
first ; and again it flew off, only to turn and strike the glass even 
more violently than before; then she saw it fall fluttering down 
and feared it had injured itself badly. I went quickly out to look, 
and found the bird, our nightingale, lying gasping and shivering on 
the stone step beneath the window. I picked it up and held it to 
the air in my open hand ; but in two or three seconds it was dead. 

“I lost my wife shortly afterwards. That was five years ago, 
and from that time we have had no nightingale here.’ 

It was not strange that the tragedy of the little bird had made 
a very deep impression on him; that the death of his wife coming 
shortly afterwards had actually caused him to think there was 
something out of the natural init. But I could not say that I was 
of his opinion, though I could believe that the acute distress she 
had suffered at witnessing such a thing, and possibly the effect of 
thinking too much about it, had aggravated her malady and perhaps 
even hastened her end. 

For the rest, the accident to the nightingale, which deprived the 
rectory and the village of its singer, is not an uncommon one among 
birds; our windows as well as our overhead wires are a danger to 
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them. I have seen a small bird on a good many occasions dash 
itself against a window-pane; and, in one instance, at a country 
house in Ireland, the bird, a chiffchaff, came violently against my 
bedroom window twice when I stood in the room watching it. The 
attraction was a fly crawling up the pane inside. But this explana- 
tion does not fit the case of the nightingale with other cases I have 
observed; he is not like the warblers and the pied wagtail (a 
frequent striker against window-glass) a pursuer of flies. No doubt 
birds are sometimes dazzled and confused, or hypnotised by the 
glitter of the glass with the sun on it, and in this case the singing- 
bush of the bird was directly before the window, at a distance of 
twenty-five to thirty feet. The singer, motionless on his perch, 
had looked too long on it, and the effect was such that even after 
two hurting-blows on the glass his little brain had not recovered 
from its twist. Then came its third and fatal blow. 

To return to the subject of the nightingale’s curious distribution 
in England. The facts appear to show that practically the species 
is stationary with us; that it remains strictly within the old limits 
and in about the same numbers. Bird-catchers, birds’-nesting 
boys, and cats extirpate them round the towns; but, taking the 
whole country, we do not observe any great changes, such as we 
note in some other migrants—the swallow and martin, for example, 
and, among warblers, to name only one, the lesser whitethroat. 
The conclusion would seem to be that each season’s increase is just 
sufficient to make good the annual losses from all natural causes 
and from man’s persecution ; that every bird returns to the exact 
spot where it was hatched, and that no new colonies are formed or 
the range extended. 

The practical question arises: Would it not make a difference 
if the annual destruction through human agency could be done away 
with? I believe it would. Each cock nightingale, we find, takes 
possession of his own little domain on arrival, and, like his relation, 
the robin, will not allow another to share it with him; so that if 
two or more males of a brood, or family, survive to return to the 
same spot, one presently makes himself master, and the other or 
others, driven away, settle where they can, as near by as possible. 
It is probably harder for the nightingale to go a mile away from his 
true home, the very spot where he was hatched and reared, than to 
fly away thousands of miles to his wintering place in the autumn. 
The bird is exceedingly reluctant to leave his home, but if the annual 
increase was greater, a third greater let us say, more and more birds 
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would be compelled to go further afield. They would go slowly, 
clinging to unsuitable places near their cradle-home rather than go 
far, but the continual pressure would tell in the end; the best 
places within the nightingale country, the ten thousand oak and 
hazel copses and thickets which are now untenanted, would be 
gradually occupied, and eventually the limits would be enlarged. 
That they cannot be extended artificially we know from the experi- 
ments in Scotland of Sir John Sinclair and of others in the north of 
England, who procured nightingales’ eggs and had them placed in 
robins’ nests. The young were hatched and safely reared, and, as 
was expected, disappeared in the autumn, but they never returned, 
We can only assume that the ‘ inherited memory ’ of its true home, 
which was not Scotland nor Yorkshire, but where the egg was laid, 
was in every bird’s brain from the shell, that if it ever survived to 
return from its far journey it came faithfully back to the very spot 
where the egg had been taken. 

That man’s persecution tells seriously on the species may be seen 
from what has happened on the Continent, even in countries where 
the hateful custom of eating nightingales with all small birds is 
unknown, but where it is greatly sought after as a cage bird. 
Thus, in Southern Germany the nightingales have been decreasing 
for very many years, and are now generally rare and have been 
wholly extirpated in many parts. With us, too, the drain on the 
species has been too heavy ; itis, or has been, a double drain—that 
of bird’s-nesting boys and of the bird-catchers. 

With regard to the first, there is unfortunately no sentiment 
or superstition concerning the nightingale as in the case of his 
cousin, the redbreast—‘ yellow autumn’s nightingale,’ as it was 
beautifully called by one of the Elizabethan poets. How effective 
such a sentiment can be I have witnessed scores of times when I 
have found that even the most thoroughgoing nest robbers among 
the village children are accustomed to spare the robin’s, because, as 
they say, something bad will happen to them, or their hand will 
wither up, if they harry its nest. The nightingale’s eggs, like those 
of the throstle and shufflewing and Peggie whitethroat, are taken 
without a qualm ; they are, indeed, more sought after than others 
on account of their beauty and unusual colouring and because they 
are less common. 

I believe that the increase of the birds each summer would be 
about a third more than it is but for the loss from this cause alone. 

The destruction caused by the bird-catcher is not nearly 80 
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wy, serious now as it has been, even down to the sixties of the last 
"89 century, when a single London bird-catcher would trap his hundred 
beat or two hundred cock nightingales on the birds’ arrival. And this 
and drain had gone on for centuries ; at all events, we find that as far 
Be back as Elizabethan times the nightingale was eagerly sought after 
ed. asacage bird. Willughby, the ‘ Father of British Ornithology,’ in 
we his account of the bird, gives eight times as much space to the subject 
* of its treatment in a cage as to its habits in a state of nature. 
in The cost to a species of caging is probably greater in the case of 
He. the nightingale than of any other songster. It is well known that if 
at. the bird is taken after it has paired—that is, immediately after the 
” appearance of the females, a week or ten days later than the males— 
id, it will quickly die of grief in captivity. Those taken before the 
‘* females appear on the scene may live on to the moulting time, which 
a almost always proves fatal. Scarcely one in ten survives the first 
year of captivity. 
be: We may congratulate ourselves that it is no longer possible for 
ye: nightingales to be taken in numbers in this country, thanks to the 
ri legislation of the last fifteen years, chiefly to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
. wise Act empowering the local authorities to give additional pro- 
m8 tection to wild birds and their eggs in counties and boroughs. It 
has been a long fight to save our wild birds, and is far from finished 
5a: yet, seeing that the law is broken every day ; that bird-dealers and 
at their supporters the bird-fanciers, and their servants the bird- 
catchers, who take the chief risk, are in league to defeat the law. 
m Also that very many country magistrates deal tenderly with offenders 
- so long as they respect ‘game.’ A partridge, and probably a rabbit, 
“ is of more consequence to the sportsman on the bench than a small, 
' plain brown bird, or than many linnets and goldfinches. The law, 
we know, is effectual when it has a strong public feeling on its side ; 
1d the feeling is not yet universal and nowhere strong enough, or as 
; strong as bird-lovers would wish it to be, but it exists and has been 
growing during the last half a century, and that feeling, supported 
by the improved laws which it has called into being, is having its 
. effect. This we know from the increase during recent years in 


several of the greatly persecuted species. The goldfinch is a striking 
example. The excessive drain on this species, one of the favourites 
of the lover of birds in cages, had made it exceedingly rare through- 
, out the country twenty years ago, and in many counties it was, 
if not extinct, on the verge of extinction. Then a turn came and a 
steady increase until it has ceased to be an uncommon bird, and if 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. 166, N.S. 36 
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the increase continues at the same rate for another decade it yil] 

again be as common as it was fifty years ago. This change has come 
about as a direct result of the Orders giving it all the year round 
protection, obtained by the county and borough councils throughout 
the country. 

The nightingale has not so increased, nor has it increased at all; 
it is not so hardy a species, and albeit an ‘immortal bird,’ anda 
‘creature of ebullient heart,’ it probably does not live nearly a 
long as our brilliant little finch. Nor is it so prolific ; moreover it 
nests upon or near the ground at the same spot year after year, so 
that its breeding-place is known to every human being in the 
neighbourhood, and on this account it is more exposed to the depre- 
dations of the nest-robber than most small birds. The increase of 
such a species, which must in any case be exceedingly slow, can only 
come about by the fullest protection during the breeding time, 
That is to say, protection from human destroyers; from wild 
animals and other destructive agencies we cannot protect it. 

This infers a considerable change in the nature or habits of the 
country boy, or the growth of a new sentiment with regard to this 
species which would be as great a protection to it as the sentiment 
about our tame, familiar, universal robin has been to that bird. 
But it is not a dream. I believe this change is being wrought now 
in our ‘ young barbarians’ of the countryside; that it is being 
brought about in many ways by means of various agencies—by an 
increased and increasing number of lovers of animals and of nature, 
who in towns and villages form centres of personal influence ; by 
associations of men and women, such as the Bird Protection, the 
Selborne, and kindred societies; by nature study in the schools 
throughout the rural districts, and by an abundant supply of cheap 
nature literature for children. So cheaply are these books now 
produced that the very poorest children may have them, and though 
so cheap they are exceedingly good of their kind—well written, well 
printed, well and often very beautifully illustrated. I turn over 
heap of these publications every year and sigh to recall the time 
when I was a ‘ young barbarian’ myself and had no such books to 
instruct and delight me. 

But I have another and better reason than the fact of the 
existence of all these activities for my belief that a changeis taking 
place in the country boy’s mind, that his interest and pleasure in the 
wild bird is growing, and that as it grows he becomes less destructive. 
A good deal of my time is passed in the villages in different parts of the 
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country ; I make the acquaintance of the children and get into the 
confidence of many small boys and find out what they do and think 
and feel about the birds, and it is my experience that in recent 
ears something new has come into their minds—a sweeter, humaner 
feeling about their feathered fellow-creatures. I also take into 
account the spirit which is revealed in the village school children’s 
essays, written for the Bird and Tree competitions established by 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. During the last four 
or five years I have had to read many hundreds of these essays, each 
dealing with one species from the child’s own personal observation, 
and it has proved a very pleasing task to me because the little 
essayists had put their hearts in theirs. Their enthusiasm shines 
even in the weakest of these compositions, considered merely as 
essays, and we may imagine that the country boy or girl of ten or 
twelve or thirteen finds the task assigned him not a very simple 
one, to be placed at a table with sheets of foolscap paper before him 
and given an hour in which to compose an essay on the bird selected 
—the gist of his observations ; to be reminded at the same time that 
he is one of the team of nine chosen for the work, that the eyes of 
the village are on him, that he must do his best to win the county 
shield for the school. The conditions are not too favourable; 
nevertheless, the children are doing remarkably well, because, as I 
have said, their heart is in it, and one is delighted to find that this 
study of a bird has not only quickened the child’s interest in nature 
but has taught him to think of the bird in a new way, with the 
feeling which seeks to protect. We may safely say that these 
children will not forget this new lesson they are being taught, 
whatever else may drop out of their memories when they leave 
school ; that in coming time, when they are fathers and mothers 
themselves, they will instil the same feeling into their own children. 
This then of all the various efforts we have made and are making 

to save the wild bird life of our country is to my mind the most 
promising for the future, and makes it possible to believe that the 
bird of greatest lustre we possess, our nightingale, will not only 
maintain its own ground in undiminished numbers, but in due time 


will increase and extend its range. 
W. H. Hupson. 








GOOD FRIDAY, 1865. 


THE anniversary of President Lincoln’s death on Sunday, April 16, recalls , 
story which Charles Dickens originally brought back from America, and which} 
well authenticated. At a meeting of the Cabinet that morning the President toj 
his colleagues that in the course of a few hours they would hear strange intelligeny, 
What was it ? they asked. Well, he had had a dream on two previous occasion, 
both preceding some great eventin the war. He had dreamed it again that vey 
night ; ‘ and I’m alone,’ he said, ‘ alone in a boat, and I’m out on the bosom of 
a great rushing river, and I drift, drift, drift.’ . . . Before he could complete th 
sentence Secretary Stanton entered the room. ‘ But to business,’ said the Pres. 
dent, and the rest remained untold. At nine o’clock that evening he was assasi. 


nated. 


Sometmes while yet the hand is raised to strike 

’Tis said the shadow falls on sleeping man, 

And in his dreams foretells in unknown tongue 
The future’s hidden plan. 


And sable wings blackening the joyous sky, 
Hover an instant, sinister as fate, 
An indecipherable hieroglyph— 

Until it is too late. 


Last night I dreamt again a fateful dream, 

That always shadows some eventful change, 

’Neath starless skies, within a narrow boat, 
I look where all is strange. 


A dirge of waves, a rush of furious wind, 

Driving me to a shore, unguessed, unknown, 

While through the roar of worlds my voice I heard 
Cry out ‘ Alone! Alone!’ 


And dashed upon the crests of mighty waves, 

—That baleful echo sounding in my ear, 

I journey onward through the sombre night, 
For sole companion—Fear. 





GOOD FRIDAY, 186s. 


The keepers of the House may quake in dreams, 

Forsake their post and leave man to his fate, 

But with the dawn the heart is armed again, 
Prepared to dominate. 


Night’s terrors fade before the call to arms, 
God pilots once again my fearful soul, 
In the appointed place I wait in calm, 

And sight the approaching goal. 


Through the rent veil that hides the unknown land, 
May gleam the lifted hand with threatening sword, 
But still between the dagger and the heart 

Stands the unsleeping Lord. 


BEATRICE ALLHUSEN. 





THE TRADITION OF LONDON. 


THE greatness of London has been recognised in various ways, 
It is accepted as one of the great cities of the world—one with 
Athens, Rome, and Paris. Its history is gradually being better 
understood ; its position in history is gradually becoming unfolded, 
Its position in tradition, however, has not been investigated. I think 
this is worth examination, because tradition will always help us to 
understand history better in cases where they both exist side by 
side, while in cases where history fails tradition, properly treated, 
will supply some of the lost facts. It is in this wise that I ventur 
to approach the tradition of London. 

London has always earned the love of its citizens—at all events 
ever since that woful year a.p. 61, when, as recorded by Tacitus, 
the Roman general Suetonius left it to its fate in face of Boadicea’s 
attack, and those who stayed behind ‘ from attachment to the place’ 
were massacred. Its climate, its wealth, its commercial greatness, 
its citizenship have always been the subject of encomium and 
satisfaction, and when we turn to tradition we find this same spirit 
in those who were not within the fold of its citizenship. Thus an 
old German legend begins with the verse— 


London, London is a fine town.! 


Now, the first point to note about the tradition of London is that 
it begins from Welsh sources. We shall see the full significance of 
this presently, but it is obvious that we can at once make the sug- 
gestion that the tradition, if it is derived from ancient sources, from 
time immemorial, is capable of carrying us back to the Roman city 
of Lundinium Augusta, which there can be no doubt was of real 
significance and wonder to the Britons of the surrounding country. 
Nothing in its Anglo-Saxon history, nor in its medieval history, 
would specially appeal to the Celtic Britons. They were a scattered 
and a defeated people during this period. Everything in its Roman 
history would make this appeal ; for they were then tribesmen with 
their native life not suppressed, an unconquered people in the sense 
that they fought for their own when Rome left them to themselves. 

! Frazer, Golden Bough, iii. 235. 
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To the extent then that the tradition of London commences from 
Welsh sources we have a fixed period of history to make appeal to. 
The question is, Does the tradition itself confirm this appeal ? 

I think it does, and we will see how the proposition works out. 
The oldest recorded Welsh traditions come to us through the agency 
of the medizeval romances. The historian and the antiquary of the 
eleventh century and later got hold of these traditions in their 
current version ; but, not content with this form, worked them up to 
suit their conception of what Welsh history should be. This was 
not the work of the Celtic Britons, but of the Welsh scholars. They 
transformed things. All that was great in Britain was transferred 
to the Celtic Britons, represented by the Welsh. It was not the 
Romans who first built strong-walled cities, constructed bridges 
and roadways, and erected military strongholds. It was the Celts, 
before the arrival of the Romans, who were ‘the stronger race.’ 
The ‘Mabinogion’ story of Lludd illustrates this in the most pointed 
manner. Lludd, the eldest son of Beli the Great, succeeded his 
father in the kingdom of Britain. He ‘ rebuilt the walls of London 
and encompassed it about with numberless towers ; and after that 
he bade the citizens build houses therein, such as no houses in the 
kingdom could equal. And, though he had many castles and cities, 
this one loved he more than any. And he dwelt therein most part 
of the year, and therefore was it called Caer Lludd, and at last Caer 
London. And after the stronger race came there it was called 
Lowdon or Lwndrys.’! This is categorical enough, so categorical 
as to compare not only with the exact words of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s ‘ Historia,’ but with what Fitzstephen in the 
eleventh century said historically of early Norman London, when 
enumerating its towers, its houses, its beauty, the love of its citizens 
for it, even its name, Londres. 

We gather from this two facts—namely, that the greatness of 
London in the eleventh century was so far in excess of any other 
English city as to cause then existing Welsh tradition of a far older 
date to be attached to it, and that its Welsh name (Caer Lid or 
Lud’s Fort) connects it with the Celtic god-name of Lludd. The 
exact significance of the first point we shall see later on. The 
second point must be investigated further at this stage. 

Sir John Rhys has given us the clue. He points out that the 
Saxon name of Ludgate Hill makes it pretty certain that the in- 
coming Saxons took over the name from a previously existing name, 
and he then connects this name with a Celtic god of the waters ; 


! Mabinogion. 
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Lludd, worshipped at Lydney, on the Severn, and elsewhere,! g 
worship which the Romans adopted into their own religion when they 
occupied London. But Sir John Rhys could have gone further if he 
had followed up his linguistic researches by researches into London 
tradition. At the top of Ludgate Hill stands the great cathedral 
church of St. Paul, always by tradition said to have been built 
upon the site of an ancient pagan temple. This tradition is borne 
out first by the archeologist, secondly by the folklorist. The dis- 
covery of a vast mass of stag-horns on the site of the cathedral itself 
by Sir Christopher Wren, and in 1830 the discovery of an altar 
inscribed to Diana in the immediate vicinity are the contributions 
by the archeologist. The ritual at old St. Paul’s in Christian times 
and as late as the seventeenth century, together with a modem 
rite now actually obtaining, tells the story from the traditional 
side. Camden, the historian, describes as an eye-witness the 
ceremony of presenting a stag’s head ‘ at the steps of the church by 
the priests in their sacerdotal robes and with garlands of flowers on 
their heads,’ and Sir George Birdwood in the ‘ Athenseum ’ of April 
11, 1908, records the custom of ‘ women rubbing their backs against 
a pilaster in the nave,’ so that they should not die childless. Both 
these ceremonies are connected with the worship of Artemis or 
Diana, and it is not difficult to conclude that in these relics preserved 
by tradition we have evidence that the Romans, in taking over the 
cult of the Celtic god Lludd, attached it more closely to the worship 
of one of their own gods. Readers of Mr. Frazer’s ‘ Golden Bough’ 
know how he has unravelled the cult which obtained on the shores 
of the woodland lake of Nemi, where Diana Nemorensis—Diana of 
the Wood—-was worshipped. If this Diana cult, or any portion ofit, 
obtained in London, we have the necessary conditions. We have 
the parallel to the Nemi lake in the shallow lagoon which the waters 
of the Thames then produced, and we have the tree cult ina London 
tradition which Mr. A. B. Cook has rescued from the nursery 
rhyme— 
Upon Paul’s steeple stands a tree, 


and which he rightly compares with Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Merlin prophecy, which sets forth that ‘ there shall be produced a 
tree upon the Tower of London, which, having no more than three 
branches, shall overshadow the surface of the whole island with the 
breadth of its leaves.’?® If these scraps of tradition are indeed the 


? Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, p. 129. 2 Folklore, xvii. 56. 
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last relics of a cult once obtaining in London we ean only conclude 
that it belonged to the Romans of London, who, in the manner of 
the Romans everywhere, had worked it up by the amalgamation of 
a primitive native rite and worship with their own more developed 
system of mythology. All the fragments—stag sacrifice, child- 
bearing rite, water rite, tree rite—connect with each other and go 
back to the same central worship. The actual details of London 
tradition therefore confirm what was expected from the fact that it 
arises from Welsh sources—namely, that it deals with the Lundinium 
Augusta of the Romans and not with later London. 

Another Mabinogion tradition is equally instructive. It is that 
of Bendigeid Vran, the son of Llyr, who in a miraculous fashion 
saved his people by commanding them to cut off his head ‘ and bear 
it even unto the White Mount in London, and bury it there, with the 
face towards France.’ The journey was to take a long time, and 
wonderful things were to happen, from which mythologists have 
drawn wonderful conclusions. To me, however, we have here an 
instance of the savage head-hunting custom which the Celts of 
Britain are known to have practised, and which, therefore, indicates 
the period of the tradition to be when Celtic tribalism was still in 
force—namely, the period stretching down to the departure of the 
Romans from Britain. But there are two details in the tradition 
as it comes down to us which are of more importance to the study of 
London tradition, and equally with the head-hunting episode they 
appear to me to point to fact and not to myth. The first of these 
details is that Bendigeid Vran is said to have been ‘the crowned king 
of this island’ and that ‘ he was exalted from the crown of London.’ 
The second is that ‘ Caswallawn, the son of Beli,’ is stated to have 
been ‘ crowned king in London.’ 

Let us note further that this Mabinogion tradition equates 
exactly with statements in the laws of Howel D’ha, who says of the 
laws of Dyvnwal Moel Mud that they obtained ‘ before this, and 
before the crown of London, and the supremacy of this island, were 
seized by the Saxons,’! and again that the saraad of the king of 
Aberfraw was three score and three pounds, ‘ his own royal tribute 
to the king of London.’? No doubt these statements must be 
taken as tradition instead of recorded history, but they are genuine 
tradition, not the tradition of an historical romancist. They preserve 
what must have been handed down by tradition from earlier times, 
and they were certified to by ‘six men from each cymwd in the 


' Ancient Laws of Wales (Venedotian code), i. 183. 2 Ibid. i. 235. 
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principality, the wisest in his dominion . . . four of them laics and 
two clerks.’ That the tradition is founded on fact is confirmed in a 
curiously definite form, for there was a king of London, sub regulo 
Londonie, in 604, as the charters show, while the ‘ Heimskringla’ 
saga preserves the same idea at a later date—‘ London’s king,’ ag 
Morris has translated it—an echo of which again was perhaps pre- 
served in the cry of the Londoners when Prince John was being 
pressed to grant the commune that, ‘come what may, the Londoners 
would have no king but their mayor.’ ' 

Now what can be made of this traditional connection of London 
with the kingship? It clearly belongs to the pre-Saxon period, and 
relates, I think, to the period when the Roman cities of Britain were 
standing side by side with the Celtic chieftains, or kings, in defence 
of the country against the incoming Saxons. Roman cities could 
not amalgamate with the tribal institutions of the Celts. They 
became allies. Ifa Roman soldier, Ambrosius or Artorius, became 
a successful general he also became a king of the Celtic Britons. 
If a Celtic chieftain, a Vortimer, became a successful general he also 
became an imperator of the cities. The chief magistrate of a great 
city was king of the city to the Welsh chiefs, and when we find it 
recorded of Arthur that he was crowned in three cities—Silchester, 
Caerleon, and London—we can recognise the independence of the 
different cities, who only recognised the king that they admitted. 
But London above them all stands out. The Merlin prophecy 
already quoted may be simply the estimate of its then position, 
indicating that London amongst British cities of Roman origin had 
secured to itself the best place in Welsh tradition. 

If this is the right historical setting for this little group of 
London traditions we have secured the first stage in the proof that 
Welsh traditions of London refer us back to Roman London. We 
will now deal with another group of traditions. 

This second group has not been played with by the medieval 
romancists, but has been left untouched, except by the inevitable 
wear and tear of tradition, for the modern folklorist to discover. Sit 
John Rhys quotes two Welsh cave legends collected in the middle of 
the last century, in which a Welshman, walking over London Bridge 
with a hazel staff in his hand, was accosted by an Englishman, who 
informed him that the hazel stick grew on a spot beneath which 
vast treasures were stored. They journey in the one case to the cave 
of Craig-y-Dinas, in Glamorganshire, and in the second case to 4 


' Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 630. 
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cave in Cardiganshire, and find King Arthur and his knights sleeping 
with the treasure heaped up ; the Welshman by obeying his guide 
obtains a great hoard of gold and becomes rich accordingly.’ 

This is the substance of the tradition—treasure-finding as the 
result of crossing London Bridge into the city. Now these tradi- 
tions from Welsh sources again take us to the King Arthur period, 
the period of the defence of the Roman cities of Britain against the 
Saxon invaders. A whole group of similar traditions exist in various 
parts of the country which do not connect up with King Arthur. 
I need not give these in detail, because I have recently collected 
them together in my book on ‘ Folklore as an Historical Science.’ 
They come from Swaffham, in Norfolk, Upsall, in Yorkshire, from 
Lancashire, Cornwall, and Ayrshire. My conclusion is that these 
treasure legends point by two separate indications to the bridge of 
Roman Lundinium. The first is that treasure-burying was a distinct 
feature of the late Roman period in Britain, asshown by history and 
archeology, Ethelweard’s chronicle under date a.p. 418 distinctly 
stating that ‘ those of the Roman race who were left in Britain bury 
their treasures in pits,’ and archeology confirming this in many 
directions. Of no other period in British history is this so true as 
of the immediately post-Roman period. The second is that London 
Bridge, when first erected—that is, by the Romans—-was far more 
likely to have created wonderment in the minds of the Celtic 
Britons than in later or modern times, when, however wonderful to 
country visitors, it was not legend-producing. Moreover, London 
Bridge appears in the traditions of the Bretons of Brittany. Why 
should this be so? The most likely answer, to my mind, is that the 
Bretons took the tradition over with them to Gaul when, in the sixth 
century, they fled there from the conquering Saxons. How other- 
wise could they obtain and keep current a tradition about London 
Bridge, a tradition too which has for its centre point the beauty of 
the bridge? It is impossible to conceive, knowing what we now 
know of the history and laws of tradition, that this is due to a modern 
idea, or even to a mediwval idea. The theory of the travelled 
tradition, if it would account for the passage of the London Bridge 
tradition to Brittany, which appears to me extremely doubtful, 
would not account for its staying in Brittany and not appearing 
anywhere else beyond its bounds. The very limitation of the area 
of the tradition to Britain and to Brittany is expressive of its origin 
from a time when Britons and Bretons were one folk, when therefore 

1 Rhys, Celtic Folklore, ii. 458-60. 
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Roman Lundinium was the London which created the mythic fanoy 
of the Bretons. 'We may compare this with the contemporary con- 
ception current among the early Saxon tribesmen, who looked 
upon Roman buildings as the creations of magic arts, the antique 
work of a giant race of old far wiser and mightier than themselves,! 
It is, indeed, only when the contrast between political organisation 
and tribal organisation is brought direct home to tribesmen that the 
mythic wonder begins to work. Later periods may produce ro- 
mance and poetry, but it is only the earliest period which can 
produce myth. We are thus brought back once more to the same 
period for the origin of this current group of traditions as for 
the earlier group, derived from the mediwval romancists, and 
I think the double line by which we have travelled helps to prove 
the general correctness of the argument. 

Those who cannot bring themselves to believe in the antiquity 
of tradition will no doubt find it difficult to accept my conclusions. 
Let me point out, however, that in going back to a definite historic 
period, when the conditions are all in favour of the growth of such 
a set of traditions, I am far short of those students who see in 
tradition nothing but the remnants of an ancient system of mytho- 
logy. And, further, I would ask, To what other period could we 
attach these traditions? There is no other period at all comparable 
to that in which Roman Lundinium reared its proud head and 
stately conditions above the tribalism which met to defend the 
country from the inroads of Saxon barbarism. The Norman period 
comes nearest, and I confess the Fitzstephen account tempts one to 
say that the suggestion of the Norman origin of these traditions lies 
here. But the answer is that this Norman description of London does 
not account for all the facts preserved by tradition, does not indeed 
account satisfactorily for any one set of facts. It may account for 
the form of the tradition in the Mabinogion and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. It does not account for the substance. A scholar’s 
appreciation of London is not the same as a tribesman’s amazement 
and wonderment, and it is more in accord with the laws of tradition 
to conclude that the scholar’s words were founded on the tradition 
than that the tradition was founded on romantic history. We have 
the wonderment of the Saxon tribesmen expressed in their own 
language. The parallel wonderment of the Celtic tribesmen was ex- 
pressed in the richer fashion of traditional custom and traditional 
story. LAURENCE GOMME. 


' Dale, National Life in Early English Literature, p. 35. 





THE THOUGHTS OF A TERRITORIAL. 
BY A MAJOR. 


‘Wirn perfectly legitimate curiosity I asked that corporal what 
he was doing. Hedidn’t know!’ The speaker was a tall colonel of 
the Guards commanding a London Volunteer infantry brigade ; 
and he rode on across the sunny wind-swept Southern Downs with 
a thoughtful wonder. 

His Volunteer A.D.C. smiled a little ruefully ; for the corporal, 
encountered wandering distressfully between piquets in an outpost 
line, belonged to his own battalion, and this was practically the 
first remark that the brigadier had made that morning. The 
ignorance was not unusual. The Volunteer of the days that are 
passed had many limitations ; yet, since all retrospect possesses a 
certain value, it is instructive to trace the expansion of those 
limitations which has accompanied the change from the Volunteer 
of years ago to the Territorial of to-day. The transition has wrought 
a development in which all who assisted may be justly proud. 

From private in a Volunteer infantry ‘ class’ corps to major in 
a Territorial artisan battalion the years, which have included 
service in the South African war, have granted to the writer a varied 
experience, some impressions of which it may be of interest to 
record. One of the foremost is the alteration in the attitude of the 
higher middle class mercantile and professional community in 
England towards soldiers. 

Descended from generations of sturdy nonconformist manu- 
facturers there was a strong parental opposition when the boy, just 
sent to an office from a London public school, desired to be a 
Volunteer. The hereditary prejudice against matters military was 
profound. As a compromise, while under age, he succeeded in 
obtaining leave to join an ambulance corps. Whereupon for a 
year the London Hospital company of the Volunteer Medical Staff 
Corps possessed an unmedical recruit of the smallest possible value 
te his dentist officer. But the recruit educated his shrinking family 
to the sight of astrange uniform, and wisely suppressed the details of 
the wild racket in the old Portsmouth barracks at Easter when the 
medical students fraternised with the Dorset regiment and created 
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appalling commotions in the barrack rooms. Such hubbubs in any 
barracks would be impossible in these days with the present stricter 
discipline. 

Now, the sons of the middle classes are to be found in ever in. 
creasing numbers in the ranks of the Territorials. The change of 
sentiment has been complete. The parent who protested so 
strongly in 1890 against the mere notion of a son in uniform was 
keenest of the whole family in 1900 in following the movements of 
the Mounted Infantry detachment in South Africa in which the 
same son was a subaltern. The brother, an Oxford Fellow, who, 
when an undergraduate, declared that only the rotters in the colleges 
ever joined the ‘ Varsity’ Corps, ultimately became the most 
enthusiastic signaller, and only relinquished his post when, as 
sub-Proctor, he experienced the awkwardness of undergraduate 
N.C.O.s over him when in uniform in the afternoon who, in plain 
clothes next morning, would be bidden to appear before him 
officially to answer for the delinquencies of university life. Nothing 
struck the writer so much in this connection as a recent after dinner 
hour in an Oxford Common Room. Military topics, formally 
unknown, evoked the keenest criticism. The interest was not alone 
genuine ; in many cases it was personal as well. Times had altered 
there indeed ! 

It presently happened that the young Volunteer Medical Staff 
Corps recruit was presented at a prize-giving in the Guildhall with 
a silver match-box as a reward for assiduity in drill. When sun- 
moned from obscurity in the background in his turn before the 
Royal Lady he bowed nervously instead of saluting. Wherefore the 
gallant dentist captain was harshly unkind to the prize-winner, and 
the subsequent attendance at drill declined. The pursuit of 
medical knowledge languished. 

In the resultant atmosphere of coldness the private decided 
that a year was enough of the ambulance. Then soldiering began in 
earnest in a really crack infantry corps, where the adjutant—who 
later commanded a battalion of the Line in Ladysmith—insisted on 
a real smartness in all ranks. 

Looking back on all the years of soldiering the happiest were 
those irresponsible days as private in that dear old grey uniform. 
The recruit training was strict and thorough, excellent in every 
way. Afterwards, so long as the private did his drills and shot his 
class—the latter performance easy, indeed, compared with the 
present musketry course—he had no cares. Prudence dictated s 
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certain alacrity in the immediate presence of the genial little com- 
pany captain. Subaltern officers counted not at all with the 
average private who rarely troubled to learn their names, and the 
colonel was a distant power on a big horse. But the colour- 
sergeants were the power in the companies whose rule was supreme. 

The crack company was the one with the best colour-sergeant. 
For one—a City merchant with a profound vocabulary of exhorta- 
tion—the men would do anything. The writer will never forget 
certain long hot June evenings when he was drilled in the tightest of 
uniforms at the bayonet and physical exercises till he could scarcely 
stand, in preparation for the Military Tournament at the Agri- 
cultural Hall where renown was the portion of the regimental team 
year after year. This work was entirely voluntary and was very 
hard. 

Moreover, all such additional work was organised by the N.C.0.s, 
and here comparison calls for record. In an artisan battalion the 
great difficulty is to get N.C.O.s who will exert their authority, 
who are honestly capable of commanding their sections and com- 
panies. Some of them are excellent, but they are in a minority, 
and it is on the character and ability of the officer alone that the 
efficiency of the company too much depends. Voluntary additional 
training of men by a N.C.O. on his own account is practically 
unknown. 

Easter was the great event of the Volunteer year. Memory 
dwells fondly on some of those days of stress ; though the marching 
was far longer and the hardships borne far greater than the Terri- 
torial of to-day is taken from his comfortable summer camps to 
endure. Itis a moot point whether in many respects such conditions 
were not nearer those which the Home Defence battalions would be 
called upon to meet if mobilised to resist an invasion of this country. 
The actual training performed now is thoroughness itself com- 
pared with that of those days ; but the long road marching in full 
kit is a thing of the past for the men encamped on Salisbury Plain 
in the centre of the training ground: and the luxurious camps to 
which the battalions return regularly to dinner and to tea have 
replaced the impromptu billets on the straw of schoolrooms and 
barns. The ‘grey’ regiment to which the writer belonged regu- 
larly sent out a marching column each Easter. Starting from a 
short distance outside London the journey to the South Coast would 
be covered in three days. In full marching order, sometimes 
through snow, sometimes enveloped in the whitest of chalk dust, 
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the men of those little columns learnt to march twenty-five milg 
a day, learnt to take care of their feet, learnt to keep clean anj 
smart under difficulties, learnt to make themselves comfortable a 
night in odd corners in the clothes they marched in, learnt to 
attend to their arms and accoutrements in wet or dry weather with 
the scantiest means—all in a manner to which the modern Terr- 
torial in his snug tent is practically a stranger. There will be no 
standing camps with permanent cook houses, swimming baths and 
water laid on, and recreation marquees, in Essex or Lincolnshir 
fields when the brigades are mobilised to repel invasion. The 
those who have a barn to sleep in will be lucky, and kitbags and 
comforts will be unknown. The Volunteer was the hardier soldier, 

‘To find fault is the function of all generals. The only way 
we get on in the Army is by finding fault,’ said a high officer recently 
to the occupants of an assembled mess-tent. And now, when 
the sadness resultant from the comments of superiors on such 
faults has faded, how delicious were some of the occasions to which 
the mind reverts. 

Take the eager citizen soldier who has learnt to rise superior 
to that severe test which the thickness of furze bushes presents. 
Pit him against an enemy he can see, and—on manceuvres—per- 
formances of valour result. It was nothing to our fiery old colonel 
when, having marched us many long miles through an Laster 
snowstorm, we arrived in quarter column in the middle of a field- 
day to be promptly and most unwarrantably enfiladed by big 
guns far away behind a hill. A hard-hearted umpire—stony absence 
of all sympathetic feeling is a necessary qualification in all umpires— 
put the theoretically annihilated battalion out of action for ten 
minutes, till a relenting general, anxious to give us a ‘show, 
restored us to undecimated life and we started off again to hustle 
the batteries with resentful vigour. 

Another incident lingers in memory’s store, not to be forgotten. 
Of a great field-day and the desperate defence of a farmyard by 4 
heroic handful of grey-coats. Of a fashionable tenor and com- 
poser, the adored of West End concert halls, who commanded the 
defence, and of his dandy actor subaltern. And of the peculiarly 
pungent and adhesive character of the farm manure which, together 


with the glory, was the lot of the defenders in that forefront of the’ 


fight for a long, long time. 
Such days as those pure enjoyment was the lot of the private; 
they rarely come now to the captain saddled with the worries and 
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responsibilities of a company command. He remembers how, 
hidden in the soft straw in the far corner of a large dark barn, he 
joined in ragging an unpopular sergeant who was trying to call the 
roll, till the packed straw quivered with laughter and the sergeant 
fled with his duty undone. Nemesis overtook the insubordinate 
private on that particular occasion as the whole of his worldly 
wealth of two sovereigns rolled from his pocket to be eternally lost. 
A long and pitiful letter from the soldier undergoing unparalleled 
hardships in barracks two days later was despatched to an affection- 
ately anxious aunt, and that kindest of ladies refunded the two 
pounds to the sufferer. Then it was simple glee when a field-day 
took the battalion over ground intersected with freshly tarred 
fences so that immaculate company officers became adorned with 
bars of black. It was blissful to amaze the country villages with 
songs, «and to sing on every conceivable occasion was a point of 
honour with every company. How often in later days has the 
captain‘ longed for some of the singers of his old section to enliven his 
artisan company on the march ; he has even had wild thoughts of 
buying a gramophone and starting a singing class for the purpose. 

In four years promotion brought a corporal’s stripes ; in the 
fifth year increasing cocksureness on the part of the corporal in- 
volved a serious difference of opinion with his colour-sergeant. 
Naturally the views of the latter—now a distinguished surgeon— 
prevailed ; and in the clear light of reflective history it must be 
owned that he was mainly in the right. Wherefore the corporal 
resigned in dudgeon, and for the space of three months soldiered 
not at all. 

The Jameson Raid and the Kruger telegram rekindled the 
enthusiasm of war, and a commission as second lieutenant in a 
first-class artisan battalion followed. The change in the character 
of service was considerable. 

One of the most striking things at that time was the age of 
the company captains—some of them were men of fiity and entirely 
too old for their job. Many of the N.C.0.s and men, too, were 
fathers of families. It so happened that the writer was the first 
of a crop of new subalterns who introduced a younger element into 
the battalion, and, as they in turn went through ‘ school ’ at Chelsea 
or Wellington Barracks, and took to signalling, machine-gun work 
or Hythe courses, they insensibly modernised the methods of, at 
any rate, some of the companies. The then colonel is now one of 
His Majesty’s judges ; the second-in-command was a veteran of 

VOL. XXVIII.—NO. 166, N.S. 37 
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Garibaldi and the American war, and later won the C.B. for serving 
in South Africa ; one of the doctors had Turkish decorations gained 
in the hospitals of Kars. The adjutant was killed in the Relief of 
Ladysmith. 

Never will the recollections be forgotten of the trials of the 


night school for subalterns. It was midwinter—a January of cold | 


and snow. Every night from six to ten for a fortnight our lot was 
drill in Westminster Hall ; then, on the reassembling of Parliament, 
we were transferred for a second fortnight to the riding school at 
Knightsbridge Barracks to parade in greatcoats and semi-darknes 
on the tan, while icy draughts from the roof numbed both brains 
and bodies. It speaks volumes for the cleverness, courtesy, firm- 
ness and tact of the Guards’ Commandant—now a member of the 
Royal Household—that any of us succeeded in passing the stiff 
examination which terminated the course of instruction. A cap 
tain’s ‘ special’ certificate was the result for the writer, and he 
returned to his battalion jaded but exultant. 

One vivid incident of that school is the lecture—in a snov- 
storm—by the adjutant on the ‘ Lessons of Majuba.’ He had gotto 
pass the time somehow and he chose that topic. None of us then 
foresaw that some of his hearers on that Saturday afternoon were 
destined in later years to serve in the great Army sent to teach 
other lessons in our turn to those who had taught us before. 

One of the characteristics of the writer’s battalion was, and 
still is in a lesser degree, the entire absence of responsibility in 
company management of the subaltern officers. On the other 
hand, the power of the captain has grown more and more. Now, 
indeed, as a direct consequence of wise orders from the present 
brigadier, the company captains are really the most powerful 
officers in the regiment, and individual company training has 
largely superseded the old Saturday battalion parades. But before 
the South African war—it is significant what an epoch the wat 
has marked in the chronology of the Auxiliary Forces—there was 
little chance for a keen subaltern. Luck, in the shape of friendly 
insistence on the part of the regimental adjutant, made the write 
take up signalling. This led to some of the most interesting 
experiences of his home service. 

Firstly, it involved a separate command and a wide scope fori 
dependent action. The average colonel and general know nothing 
of signalling. One gallant nobleman, who at one time commanded 
the brigade, when he chanced upon signallers at work, had a stock 
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criticism which he rarely failed to make. The station was too 
exposed ; the signalling flags too visible ; a little more concealment 
was advisable—otherwise all was excellent. Then the subaltern 
would salute with acquiescent deference; the brigadier’s horse, 
which always objected to signalling flags flapped with especial 
vigour in the presence of the great man, pranced joyously away, 
and the men enquired with caustic openness how the next station 
was to maintain communication if the flags were hidden behind a 
hill. 

Secondly, the signalling work taught the young officer on a 
small scale how to manage men unaided under all sorts of conditions, 
often under circumstances of difficulty and hardship. A soldier 
can be compelled to stand at attention and salute for instance ; no 
power on earth can force a sulky signaller to read lamp flashes at 
night correctly if he does not want to do so. And tact became 
especially essential when the course of events promoted the writer 
to the position of brigade signalling officer and all the signallers 
of the battalions of the brigade were grouped under his command as 
a separate unit. Mutual jealousies had to be stamped out, the 
slightest suspicion of favouritism avoided, the various sections 
welded into one working whole. It was not an easy task. That 
this was successfully accomplished was greatly due to the spirit of 
comradeship of picked N.C.O.s, and to the system of Whitsuntide 
long distance signalling lines. 

Each Whitsuntide, from Saturday to Monday, the signalling 
company would be taken on to the Surrey or Chiltern Hills ; the 
latter proved the better. Spread over a line of some twelve to 
twenty miles, the forty odd men would be at work night and day 
in sending practice messages. The experience was invaluable ; 
the worries considerable, the humours often immense. 

Proceedings began long before Whitsuntide with preliminary 
sketching out a line. Then came applications for permission to 
landowners, Almost invariably the greatest courtesy was shown in 
granting these; and where, with farmers, a written application 
taised suspicion a personal interview dispelled it. Satisfied that 
there was no intention to light fires or chevy cows, reluctance dis- 
appeared ; and many a farmer went out of his way when the men 
came te offer them unsolicited kindness, such, for example, as hot 
cocoa on a cold night. 

The line planned, there next arose the very serious question of 
billets for the men. Everything had to be done at an extra- 
37—2 
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ordinarily cheap rate ; usually ten shillings a man was the maximyy 
sum wrung from reluctant regimental finance committees to covy 
all expenses. Deduct an average of two shillings each for railwy 
fares and there remained eight shillings to feed and sleep a ma 
from Saturday to Monday afternoon. The efforts to keep withiy 
this amount led to varied results. 

A signalling detachment averaged about eight men. In som 
villages small public-houses took them in willingly and did then 
well. In others—especially at the Whitsuntide holidays—th 
sum offered was scoffed at. Occasionally, when all other means 
failed, the men would take tents, but this was never adopted except 
as a last resort ; for one thing, the weather at Whitsuntide is often 
bad for camping ; for another, the men were apt to spend more tim 
in cooking than in signalling, and still remain improperly fed and 
warmed. Sometimes small cottages would accommodate a man or 
two. It was in one of these that two signallers in a room found 
a large text prominently displayed over the bed, ‘ Be good to one 
another.’ It is pleasant to record that in all the years during which 
the writer was responsible there was never a single case of trouble 
between the men of his command and the villagers ; but, on the 
contrary, the popularity of the signallers was immense, especially 
with the feminine element; and if the same line was selected 
second year the same places were eager to welcome them again. 

Signalling adventures had their humorous side. There wu 
persistent trouble with the hand lamps, which would not carry fat 
enough, especially if there was any mist—a constant occurrence at 
Whitsuntide. One attempt at remedy was made by an inventive 
genius with acetylene; and, by the mercy of Providence, every: 
body escaped unhurt when the explosion came. This damped the 
spirit of invention. On another occasion oxy-hydrogen apparatus 
was hired. After the coyness of the railway company in respect to 
the conveyance of the cylinders had been overcome, after the 
recruits, who were naturally put to carry the heaviest apparatis 
up the hills, had been scared into due appreciation of the danger 
of stumbling, after the light had once been got to work, the result 
was splendid and carried a tremendous distance. But first a 
exceedingly stout sergeant of the Coldstream Guards, sent to 
advise, had to walk six miles on a blazing hot Sunday morning 
instruct in the connection of apparatus which unravelled i 
unaided precisely five minutes before the instructor’s arrival. 
His comments and his thirst were alike unprecedented, 
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It was that Whitsuntide that the number of signallers in the 
brigade was inadequate to man the line selected. A detachment 


| of the Oxford University Corps was borrowed to assist. They were 


allotted to the steepest hill. The undergraduates under their Don— 
a corporal—attended with bicycles and a heliograph. At the 
safe distance of six miles they fraternised—by signal—with the 
artisans of the writer’s own battalion, and the mutual adieux when 
the time came—also by signal—were touching. Incidentally the 
representatives of the ’Varsity created an immense sensation by 
attending the village church on Sunday morning in the full glory of 
red coats, and the Don nearly broke his neck by riding his bicycle 
down the steepest lane with his helio stand bumping into his back 
wheel. 

Occasionally there were contretemps of a non-military character. 
Once a bad interruption of a line occurred and the Brigade Signalling 
Officer descended with wrath upon a station to learn the cause. 
He was met by caustic comments on the conduct of the next station 
—the invariable and customary rejoinder—and bidden respectfully 
to look for himself. It was a hot Sunday afternoon, with a slight 
heat haze, and the intervening distance was long for flag work. 
The readers had been completely baffled by the presence of members 
of the fair population of the neighbouring little town, who thronged 
round the distant senders in white summer dresses. White flags 
and white garments met in a jumbled blur of whiteness which was 
maddening to the solitary far-away readers, jealous also of the fact 
that their own labours had attracted no pretty wondering faces but 
merely three small irritating boys. The morals and misdeeds of the 
senders were a subject of bitter controversy when those stations met 
in person later on. 

Stories of the adventures of the signallers abound. At a seaside 
town leave was granted to place a station on the tower of a Sailors’ 
Home, this communicating with another station on the roof of the 
local waterworks. The passage of the men of the latter to their 
perch caused the greatest anxiety to their officer from their in- 
variably skittish behaviour when skirting the deepest water tank ; 
while the men of the former station, descending joyously from 
their evening’s work in the tower, clattered unexpectedly into the 
centre of a prayer-meeting below, to be hailed by the assembled 
Worshippers as desirable converts. The signallers fled. 

There can be no controversy that the institution of the August 
camp was wise. But had the compulsion to attend been enforced 
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a little more gradually and without such a fulmination of penaltig, 
the wisdom would have been greater. Large numbers of firy. 
class men took fright and resigned. For a while their places wey 
not filled. The inception of the Territorial Army was marked by 
dwindling battalions on all sides. There followed disbandment 
and amalgamations ; officers were shouldered out, or, if absorbed, 
all promotion was blocked. Then came the extraordinary boom in 
recruiting in the spring of 1909. Ranks were refilled with rapidity, 
But the men were the youngest lot ever enlisted. 

Not for one moment should the efforts and the success of the 
campaign by.certain newspapers and a theatrical piece be under 
rated. As a demonstration of the influence of the Press it was 
complete. It is as much a matter for congratulation that this 
power was wielded to bless and not to curse, as it is disquieting to 
imagine the effect if the opposite course had been adopted. It may, 
however, be queried whether it is quite a healthy sign that the 
strength of the home defence army should be so dependent ona 
swept-forward wave of approving journalism. Thoughtful ob- 
servers are asking what will happen in four years’ time when the 
recruits of the boom are time-expired. 

How the mind reverts to the stories of camp! For two years 
the writer served as A.D.C. to the Brigadier, relinquishing the post 
of Brigade Signalling Officer. The lessons and experience were 
abundant and varied. 

In London the position of Colonel of a regiment of Foot Guards 
carries with it the command of a Territorial Brigade. Nothing can 
be finer than the manner in which the London Volunteers and 
Territorials have been helped by officers of the Guards. Time and 
labour have been given unstintingly to the encouragement of the 
London auxiliary forces ; the writer is only one of the numberles 
junior officers who have been taught and assisted on scores of 
occasions. And the slight knowledge of staff-work gained in 
addition has been invaluable. 

Also often most amusing. One of the first acts of a new Brigadier 
was to gather all the mounted officers of the Brigade, especially the 
brethren weakest in horsemanship, and lead them at a gallop 
straight up a steep bank. Such as arrived at the top of all hada 
‘pow-wow. On another occasion it was signified that the new 
Minister for War, during the period of his ‘ deep thinking,’ would 
visit our crack Brigade at work on the Sussex Downs. This was 
just prior to the birth of the Territorials. Previous arrangements 
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were hastily cancelled, and a striking field-day carefully planned. 
It was calculated that the Minister would arrive at the critical 
stage of the attack, and witness the brilliant finale of British Volun- 
teers in a last assault. The battle progressed furiously and the 
moment for the climax came. But the Secretary of State did not. 
Operations hesitated ; the Staff rode hurriedly around, ordering a 
‘stand-fast.’ There was a long pause, while the two forces lay on 
their stomachs and gazed at each other in hostile silence, since but a 
few rounds of blank ammunition remained which were only to be 
expended in the Presence. The sun was hot and many of the 
belligerents soon went to sleep. 

Suddenly in a haze of dust on a chalk road appeared two motor- 
cars and sundry cocked hats. The Minister for War arrived in a 
bowler and black tail coat. After the repugnance of the Brigadier’s 
horse to the motor had been wrestled with, the visitor was conducted 
ceremoniously into the firing line, and the grimmest of battles re- 
sumed. Everyone had a glorious time to the finish. The Minister 
announced that he was delighted at the patriotic spirit displayed ; 
the General of Division in charge of him was complimentary on the 
‘show’ and uncritical about dispositions ; the Brigade Staff were 
gleefully exultant. The battalions performed prodigies of war 
and marched back to camp, whistling huskily with a record thirst. 
In one regiment at least extra beer was served out for dinner in 
commemoration of the day. 

Once there was a famous night march. A Brigade of Regular 
Infantry sat on a Sussex hill, and the Volunteer Brigade sallied out 
to surprise them. Everything was done to deceive Regular scouts. 
Lights were lit in the tents, bugles sounded the officers’ dinner call, 
the bands played before the mess tents as usual. Meanwhile the 
men left camp in twos and threes, and were formed up in a deep 
hidden lane. Then as soon as it was quite dark a start was made, 
the writer accompanying the Brigadier at the head of the column. 
Rumours of a cyclist of suspicious demeanour, who had been ineffec- 
tually chased, were disturbing. 

The Brigade possessed at that time a Supply and Transport 
officer of renown. A crack revolver shot, and inveterate bridge 
player, singularly efficient in dealing with local conundrums of all 
descriptions (from contractors’ steam lorries which squashed the 
camp water supply pipes on Bank holidays, when the British work- 
man would not mend them, to local experts who disparagingly 
analysed the contents of refuse tubs which they had undertaken 
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to remove), the Brigadier committed the one great error of that 
night march when he permitted the gallant major to accompany 
the staff. No one noticed his subsequent disappearance in the 
darkness. The column progressed in cautious silence. Suddenly 
a stout, very breathless figure came clattering ponderously into our 
midst. The representative of the Supply and Transport had gone 
off scouting on his own account, without leave or wisdom. Two 
hostile Regulars had arisen unexpectedly from a cabbage patch, and 
—there would be no more surprise that night. The evidently 
painful restraint which the Brigadier imposed upon himself as he 
ordered the Supply and Transport to the rear was one of the features 
of the evening. Another was the final yelling charge up the hill, 
in which the writer and many others pitched headlong into the 
furze bushes. A third was the dignified ‘ pow-wow’ in the dark, 
when it admittedly came out—with reluctance—that the Volunteer 
secondary column on a flank, unhampered by assistance from the 
Supply and Transport, had certainly surprised quite effectually 
the crack Line regiment whom they had attacked. 

If there was one thing the Brigadier was properly strict about 
it was the disposal of the camp refuse. This was one of the most 
unfailing topics in Brigade orders. Each battalion would be 
provided with two sets of tubs ; one for old tins, paper, bottles, &c., 
and one for more edible remains which were carted away to nourish 
the local pigs. The difficulty was to get the men to discriminate 
when disposing of the débris from the tents. Presently comes a 
farmer obstinate with indignation to the Brigadier. He had con- 
tracted to remove pigs’ food, and lo !—he enumerated with bitter- 
ness the articles found in the pigs’ tubs which were injurious even 
to low forms of life. The vontract was broken, he would remove 
no more, &c.—at great length. The Brigadier waited till the 
battalions had left camp, and then the whole staff sallied forth to 
investigate. As he neared the cook-house of the unit, which was 
the worst offender, the pioneer sentry in charge caught sight of the 
approaching cocked hats. Filled with that zeal which is to be 
deplored, he dived into a tent, snatched up a large tin of disin- 
fecting powder, and emptied it generously—over the wrong tubs. 
This to the exceeding further detriment of the delicacies for pigs. 
Then he saluted with proud satisfaction. The colonels and adju- 
tants of battalions were summoned that evening to a prolonged 
conference on sanitary regulations. 

It would be easy to multiply stories of camp. Of the two bands 
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which endeavoured to drown each other’s music owing to good 
feelings having been jeopardised by a coolness over the issue of 
blankets. Of the recruit discovered shivering at dawn outside 
the colonel’s tent with a pail of water and a brush sent by his mess- 
mates to clean the windows and uncertain how to begin. Of the 
cigars and blarney which soothed the farmer upset by the Manceuvre 
Act and the passage of signallers across, instead of round, his pet 
field. Or tales could be told with ease of London incidents ; of 
Guards of Honour to Royalty which the writer has been privileged 
to command, such as when the leading section of the Guard at the 
Hospital fraternised with the nurses after the Royal Lady had 
passed, and had a royal time on their own account ; of parades for 
the Jubilee, the great Queen’s funeral, the Coronation. But now, 
just as the introduction of the Territorial system has infused a 
sterner spirit into the ranks, allusion might be permitted to one or 
two more sober matters in conclusion. 

The Territorial has, it is hoped, come to stay. The writer is 
one of a small minority of his fellow officers who do not believe in 
compulsory service for this country. Without undue conceit he 
would claim to be a successful company commander, with a company 
140 strong, and yet one as easily handled as any in the Brigade, 
At present the method of ruie is one of tact and leading ; introduce 
compulsion and the rule must be by shoving and by fear. To 
command more or less unwilling conscripts is not a task to which 
British officers have ever been accustomed. Some—of course by 
no means all—of the officers who clamour loudest for compulsion 
are those whose companies are always weak, have never flourished, 
and never will. 

Moreover, the writer would enter a vigorous protest against the 
campaign of disparagement waged round the qualifications of the 
Territorial officer. That he is not the equal of his better professional 
comrade is not disputed. But the writer would maintain emphati- 
cally that he can manage the men of the Territorial Force far better 
than any ordinary ex-Regular. In this connection the proposal 
that the command of Territorial battalions should be given to retired 
regular officers is—unless under exceptional circumstances—a wrong 
one. To be colonel commanding the battalion in which many 
years have been served is the highest rank to which a Territorial 
officer can attain. Why deprive him of it to replace him by a 
man who could have risen higher in the Army, but has failed to do 
80 either by choice or by inability ? There is little inducement to 
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become a Territorial officer as it is. And what ex-Regular, retired 
on a pension, would spend the money on a strange battalion to 
which he might be posted, which the present colonels willingly give 
to the regiments in which they have risen step by step ? 

The possession of private means is still essential to anyone above 
the rank of lieutenant in the ordinary Territorial battalion. It was 
announced with a flourish that officers would get grants for uniform, 
Not till questions had been asked in Parliament long months 
afterwards were small amounts doled out covering a fraction of the 
cost. Officers’ pay in a camp barely meets their mess bills, however 
economical, but full income tax is deducted though the result to the 
individual is a loss. Still as ever, a man is the loser who is willing 
to learn to defend his country. Still efficiency in many ways depends 
on the extent to which officers put their hands in their pockets. 
There is no mention of this notorious fact by the numerous writers 
in the Press who are never so happy as when reiterating that the 
weakness of the Force lies in the qualifications of its officers. The 
writer would like to take one such assertor and put him in charge 
of a London artisan company for a year.. But the writer would be 
very sorry indeed to succeed him in command of that unfortunate 
company afterwards. 

On the other hand, a plea might be entered for a closer associa- 
tion between Regular and Territorial battalions. The latter have 
everything to gain by Field days, in which they are employed side 
by side with or against their professional comrades. There has 
been too little of this lately on Salisbury Plain, at any rate with the 
London brigades. There was not one occasion during the fortnight 
of last year’s training on the Plain when the writer’s battalion even 
saw a battalion of Regular infantry, much less manceuvred either 
with or against one. Temporarily attaching a Regular battalion 
to a Territorial Brigade for manceuvres would do a world of good, 
but the hope for this is presumably Utopian. The mind shrinks 
from contemplation of the correspondence between Divisional 
and Brigade Staffs, Accountants and Quartermasters which this 
innovation would involve. 

The vexed questions of musketry should be left to Hythe men 
alone. Mention might be allowed here, however, of two things. 
Firstly, the common assertion that the shooting of the Territorials 
is bad. Admittedly with the London Battalions it is not good. 
But this is not surprising when ranges are so very few and so very 
far. Also with the ceasing of the old Volunteers has come the 
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elimination of the pot-hunting shots—men who did the bare mini- 
mum of drills and cared alone for prize shooting. These men were a 
perfect plague too often to their company officers in the field on the 
rare occasions on which they were constrained unwillingly to appear. 
They raised the statistical average of battalion shooting ; yet their 
disappearance from the ranks is regretted by no one except the 
compilers of the annual musketry returns. 

Secondly, one of the great problems of future war with infantry 
will be the supply of ammunition to the firing line. Some experts 
read long papers on the subject ; others devise strange experiments 
on manceuvres. The solution has yet to be found. With the 
modern magazine rifle the expenditure of ammunition is enormous, 
the difficulty of persuading young soldiers to husband their stock 
of cartridges equally great. For it is a truism that in a wide-flung 
firing line the control of the officer, flat on his stomach among his 
men, is limited to the nearest few. Then is it wise to teach recruits, 
as in the new musketry course, that to fire away eight shots in a 
minute and hit the target anywhere if possible, is as much to be 
desired as to take careful aim at a bull’s-cye and ‘ get there’ ? 
The writer doubts it. 

It has been remarked that the London man on Salisbury Plain 
is a very bored individual. He trudges along stolidly—always 
preferring a road to the grass—with seemingly the smallest interest 
in the proceedings. ‘Till, on some field-day, shooting begins and 
he gets a definite glimpse of some hostile heads. Then attention 
revives marvellously, lagging limbs grow brisk, and boredom passes 
into briskness. This is typical of the attitude of the nation in 
military matters. 

Yet a skilful company commander will find, and does find, 
means to interest his men at duller moments than when the crackle 
of rifle fire spatters along the firing line. Similarly the national 
interest in the Army has kindled under the stimulus of the Territorial 
Forces without waiting for the emergencies of invasion, which it 
is prayed may be averted, but which many thoughtful folk think a 
hearer possibility than has ever beer: the case for generations. The 
South African war taught the Empire the value of Auxiliary 
Forces. The inexplicable attitude of hostility of Labour Conferences 
has failed to discourage the training of many of the nation’s young 
manhood to defend their country. Why this aversion on the 
part of the Labour party has been so persistent is one of the mysteries 
of politics to a plain man. ‘There is no class in the country which 
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has responded more loyally to the call to training to arms than the 
working men. The artisan population has been splendid in its 
manful service. Yet its recognised political chiefs would apparently 
prefer the perfectly possible chances of life under a foreign conquest 
when their avowed ideals would be absolutely unattainable. It 
would be interesting to know exactly how many Labour leaders 
have ever shouldered a rifle and tramped for long hours through 
heat or cold in the fulfilment of a duty which their followers 
recognise in thousands. It would be well if the leaders were in this 
respect the led. 

Of the two medals which the writer is privileged to wear, one 
was received at the hands of the King for service in South Africa, 
and the other at the hands of his colonel for long service at home. 
They are reminders of what the Auxiliary Forces can do and have 
done. Looking back through the vista of years the record of the 
Volunteers is one of steady progress. So it will be with the Terri- 
torial Army. It sees the ideal before it—to be completely efficient 
for defence. Slowly the hampering conditions are passing away. 
Given time now to develop on the present lines, given real en- 
couragement by the Authorities, given a still more universal recog- 
nition by employers, the newly organised Auxiliary Forces will be- 
come a power for peace such as a possible disturber will hesitate 
to attack. Or if, greatly daring, he risks it, he will suffer a reckoning 
unanticipated and complete. 
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THE OSBORNES:} 


BY EK. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER X. 


CLaupE, as befitted the future candidate for the constituency of 
West Brentwood, was sedulous and regular in reading the House 
of Commons debates, and two mornings later was sitting after break- 
fast with his ‘ Times’ in front of him, to which he devoted an 
attention less direct than was usual with him, for he expected every 
moment to be told that the visitor whom he was waiting for would 
be announced, and he could form no idea of what the visitor’s 
business might be. Half an hour ago he had been summoned to 
the telephone and found that he was speaking to one of the partners 
in Grayson’s bank, who asked if he could see him at once. No clue 
as to what so pressing a business might be was given him, and Mr. 
Humby, the partner who spoke to him, only said that he would 
start immediately. He had first telephoned, it appeared, to 
Claude’s flat, and his servant had given him the address. 

In itself there was little here that was tangibly disquieting, 
for Claude stood outside the region of money troubles, but other 
things combined to make him, usually so serene, rather nervous 
and apprehensive. For the last day or two he had been vaguely 
anxious about his mother, who appeared to him not to be well, 
though in answer to his question she confessed to nothing more 
than July-fatigue, while his relations with Dora, or rather his want 
of them, continued to perplex or distress him. She was evenly 
polite to him, she went out with him when occasion demanded, but 
that some barrier had been built between them he could no longer 
doubt. He had not only his own feeling to go upon, for his mother 
had remarked it, and asked if there was any trouble. Lady Osborne 
was the least imaginative of women, he was afraid, and her question 
had so emphasised it to his mind that he had determined, should no 
amelioration take place, to put a direct question to Dora about it. 
He would gladly have avoided that, for his instinct told him that 
the trouble was of a sort that could scarcely be healed by mere 
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investigation, but the present position was rapidly growing intoler- 
able. All these things made it difficult for him to concentrate 
his attention on the fiscal question, and it was almost with a sense 
of relief to him that the interruption he had been waiting for came. 

He shook hands with Mr. Humby, who at once stated his 
business. 

‘I may be troubling you on a false alarm, Mr. Osborne,’ he said, 
‘but both my partners and I thought that one of us had better see 
you at once in order to set our minds at rest.’ 

‘You have only just caught me,’ said Claude. ‘I am going 
into the country before lunch.’ 

‘Then I have saved myself a journey,’ said Mr. Humby gravely. 

He produced an envelope and took a cheque out of it. 

‘ The cheque came through to-day,’ he said ; ‘ it was cashed two 
days ago at Shepherd’s Bank, quite regularly. But it is drawn 
by you to “ self” over a week ago. That was a little curious, since 
cheques drawn to self are usually cashed at once. Also, though that 
is no business of ours, it is a rather large sum, five hundred pounds, 
to take in cash. You have banked with us for some years, Mr. 
Osborne, and we find you have never drawn a large sum to yourself 
before. But the combination of these things seemed to warrant 
us in making sure the cheque was—ah, genuine. The handwriting 
appears to be yours.’ 

Claude looked at the date. 

‘June 24,’ he said. ‘I did draw a large cheque about that 
time for a motor-car.’ 

‘That has been presented ; it was drawn to Daimler’s,’ said Mr. 
Humby. 

Claude turned the cheque over : it was endorsed with his name, 
but search how he might he could not recollect anything about it. 
And slowly his inability to remember deepened into the belief that 
he had drawn no such cheque. 

“If you would refer to your cheque-book,’ said Mr. Humby, 
‘we could clear the matter up. I am sorry for giving you so much 
trouble’ 

‘The question is, Where is my cheque-book?’ said Claude. ‘I 
came over here over a week ago, but before that I was at my flat. 
But I will look.’ 

He went upstairs, into the sitting-room which was his and 
Dora’s. She was sitting there now, writing notes, and looked up 
as he came in. 
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‘Claude, can I speak to you for a minute ?’ she said. 

‘Yes, dear, but not this moment. I have to find my cheque- 
book. Where do you suppose it is? One must attend to business, 
you know.’ 

‘Oh, quite so,’ said she, and resumed her letter again. 

Claude’s heart sank. Perhaps she wanted to speak to him 
about things that were of infinitely greater moment, and he had 
made a mess of it, repulsed her, by his foolish speech. 

‘Dora, what is it?’ he asked. ‘ Is it——’ 

She must have known what was in his mind, for she made an 
impatient gesture of dissent. 

‘No; if you can give me a minute later on, it will be all right,’ 
she said. 

His search was soon rewarded, but proved to be fruitless, for 
the cheque-book was a new one, and he had only used it for the 
first time three days ago. But perhaps she would remember 
something. 

‘Dora, did I give you a rather big cheque for household bills 
or anything, while we were in the flat ?’ he asked. 

“Yes, [ remember that you did,’ she said. ‘And I remember 
endorsing it as you drew it tome. Why ?’ 

‘Only that there is a cheque that I appear to have drawn for 
five hundred pounds, just before I left the flat, and for some reason 
my bankers want to be sure that I did draw it.’ 

‘You mean they think that it may be forged ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘But who can have got hold of your cheque-book ? ’ asked Dora. 
‘You have found it, haven’t you 2?’ 

‘Yes, but this is no use. The cheque in question was drawn 
before I began this book. I suppose I left it at the flat.’ 

Dora had continued writing her note as she talked, for it was 
only a matter of a few formal phrases of regret, but at this moment 
her hand suddenly played her false, and her pen spluttered on the 
paper. And though she did not know at that second why this had 
happened, a moment afterwards she knew. 

Below his cheque-book in the drawer lay Claude’s passbook. 
It had been very recently made up, for his allowance from Uncle 
Alfred, paid on June 28, appeared to his credit, and on the debit 
side a cheque to Dora of 1501, cashed on the previous day. 
That, no doubt, was the cheque for ‘books’ of which she had 
spoken. 
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She had gone on writing again, and Claude apparently had 
noticed nothing of that pen-splutter. 

‘Yes, here are cheques I have drawn up till the 29th,’ he said, 
‘and none of 500/. It looks rather queer. I'll be back again in 
five minutes. I must just see Mr. Humby, and tell him [I can’t 
trace it.’ 

Claude went rather slowly downstairs again. The matter was 
verging on certainty. He had drawn a cheque for five hundred 
pounds, on June 24, and it had not been presented till two days ago, 
The cheque for the car was entered and the cheque for books to 
Dora. He hated to think that Parker had forged his name, but if he 
had, good servant though he was, there was no clemency possible, 

‘May I look at the cheque again ?’ he asked. 

He examined it more closely. 

‘T can find no trace of drawing any such cheque,’ he said, ‘ and 
I believe it is a forgery. It is very like my handwriting, but I 
don’t believe I wrote it.’ 

‘ That is what we thought,’ said Mr. Humby. 

‘Then what are you going to do ?’ asked he. 

‘ Find out who presented the cheque, and prosecute. I am very 
sorry : it is an unpleasant business, but the bank can take no other 
course.’ 

He folded up the cheque again, put it in his pocket and left the 
room. But Claude did not at once go back to Dora. There had 
started unbidden into his mind the memory of a morning at Grote 
before they were married, of a game of croquet, of a sovereign. 
Next minute he too had left the room, and the minute after he was 
in the road, walking quickly to Mount Street. His old cheque-book 
no doubt was there, and he would be able to find it. And all the 
way there he tried desperately to keep at bay a suspicion that 
threatened to grip him by the throat. And upstairs Dora waited 
for him : the same doubt threatened to strangle her. 

Jim was out, but was expected back every moment, and Claude 
went into his small room, and began searching the drawers of his 
writing-table. There was a sheaf of letters from Dora in one, 4 
copy of his speech on municipal taxation in another, and in the 
third a heap of old cards of invitation and the butt-end of his 
cheque-book. 

Sun-blinds were down outside the windows, the room was nearly 
dark, and he carried this out into the large sitting-room and sat 
down to examine it. There was a whole batch of cheques, most of 
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which he could remember about, drawn on June 22. Then came a 
blank counterfoil, and then the last counterfoil of the book, bearing a 
docket of identification as cheque to Dora for 150/. That was drawn 
on the 27th. 

He heard a step outside ; the door opened and Jim entered. He 
was whistling as he came round the corner of the screen by the 
door. Then he saw Claude, his whistling ceased, and his face grew 
white. Once he tried to speak, but could not. 

Claude saw that, the blank face, the whitened lips; it was 
as if Jim had been brought face to face with some deadly spectre, 
instead of the commonplace vision of his brother-in-law sitting 
in his own room, looking through the useless but surely 
innocuous trunk of an old cheque-book. And instantaneously, 
automatically, Claude’s mind leaped to the conclusion which he 
had tried to keep away from it. But it could be kept away no 
longer: the inference closed upon him like the snap of a steel 
spring. 

In the same instant there came upon him his own personal 
dislike of Jim, and his distrust of him. How deep that was he 
never knew till this moment. Then came the reflection that he 
was doing Jim a monstrous injustice in harbouring so horrible a 
suspicion, and that the best way of clearing his mind of it was to let 
the bank trace the cheque and prosecute. But he knew that it was 
his dislike of his brother-in-law that gave birth to this, not a sense 
of fairness. And on the top of it all came the thought of Dora 
and his love for her, and mingled with that a certain pity that was 
its legitimate kinsman. 

The pause, psychically so momentous, was but short in duration, 
and Claude jumped up. His mind was already quite decided : it 
seemed to have decided itself without conscious interference on his 
part. 

‘Good morning, Jim,’ he said. ‘I must apologise for making 
an invasion in your absence, but I had to refer back to an old 
cheque-book.’ 

Jim commanded his voice. 

‘Nothing wrong, I hope,’ he said. 

Again Claude had to make a swift decision. He could tell Jim 
that a cheque of his had been forged, and that the matter was 
already in the hands of the bank: that probably would force a 
confession, if there was cause for one. But it would still be his 
dislike (though he might easily call it justice) that was the mover 
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here. There was a wiser way than that, a way that, for all the surface 
falsehood of it, held a nobler truth within. 

‘No, nothing whatever is wrong,’ he said. ‘ Excuse me: I must 
telephone to the bank, to say the cheque is all right. Ah, I'll tele. 
phone from here if you will allow me.’ 

The telephone was just outside, and Jim heard plainly all that 
passed. The number was rung up, and then Claude spoke. 

‘Yes, I’m Mr. Claude Osborne. I am speaking to Mr. Grayson, 
am1? Itis the matter that Mr. Humby came to speak to me about 
this morning. Yes, yes: the cheque for 500/. I find I have made 
a complete error. The cheque was drawn by me and is perfectly 
correct. Yes. Jt was very stupid of me. Please let Mr. Humby 
know as soon as he gets back. Yes. Thank you. Good morning.’ 

Claude paused a moment with the receiver in his hand. Then 
he called to Jim : 

‘Can’t stop a moment,’ he said. ‘ I’ve the devil of a lot to do. 
Good-bye.’ 

He walked back again at once to Park Lane, still thinking 
intently, still wondering if he could have done better in any way. 
Honest all through, he hated with a physical repulsion the thought 
of what he felt sure Jim had done, but oddly enough, instead of 
feeling a crescendo of dislike to Jim himself, he was conscious 
only of a puzzled sort of pity. By instinct he separated the deed 
from the doer, instead of bracketing them both in one clause of 
disgusted condemnation. And then he ceased to wonder at that: 
it seemed natural, after all. 

He went straight up to Dora’s room, and found her still at 
her table with letters round her. But when he entered she was 
not writing ; she was staring out of the window with a sort of terror 
on her face. Claude guessed what it was that perhaps had put it 
there, and what lurked behind that look of agonised appeal that 
she turned on him. 

‘I’m sorry for being so long, dear,’ he said, ‘ but I’ve been 
making a fool of myself. That cheque I spoke to you about is 
quite all right. I found the counterfoil in my old book at the flat. 
I drew it right enough. Mr. Humby expects a fellow to carry in 
his head the memory of every half-crown he spends.’ 

Dora gave one great sobbing sigh of relief, which she could not 
check. 

‘I’m glad,’ she said. ‘I hated to think that Parker perhaps 
had gone wrong. One—one hates suspicion, and its atmosphere. 
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Claude heard, could not help hearing, the relief in the voice, 
could not help seeing that the smile she gave him struggled like 
mist-ridden sunlight to shine through the dispelled clouds of 
nameless apprehension. Nor could his secret mind avoid guessing 
what that apprehension was, for it was no stranger to him ; he had 
been sharer in it till he had seen Jim, when it deepened into a 
certainty which was the opposite to that which at this moment 
brought such relief to his wife. The other certainty, his own, 
must of course be kept sealed and locked from her, and Claude 
hastened to convey it away from her presence, so to speak, by 
talking of something else, for fear that it might, in despite of him, 
betray some hint of its existence. 

‘But there was something you wanted to speak to me about,’ 
he said. 

‘Yes. It is about your mother. Do you think she is well ?’ 

‘No, I haven’t thought so for the last three or four days,’ said 
he. ‘ What have you noticed ?’ 

‘I went into her room just now,’ said Dora, ‘and she was 
sitting doing nothing. And she was crying.’ 

Claude paused in astonishment. 

‘Crying,’ he said. ‘ The mater crying ?’ 

‘Yes. She clearly did not wish me to see it, and so I pretended 
hot to. I had thought she wasn’t well before now. We must do 
something, Claude ; make her see a doctor.’ 

‘But why hasn’t she been to see a doctor all these days?’ he 
asked. “The governor goes to a doctor if his nails want cutting.’ 

‘I don’t know why she hasn’t been. There might be several 
reasons. But I thought I would speak to you first, and then if you 
approved I would go to her and try to find out what is the matter.’ 

‘I wish you would,’ he said. 

Dora got up, but her mind went back to that which she had 
been brooding over in his absence, that which frightened her. 

‘Did you see Jim 2?’ she asked. 

‘Yes : he came in when I was there.’ 

‘How was he ?’ she asked negligently. 

‘Oh, much as usual. I couldn’t stop because I wanted to get 
back to you. Will you come and tell me about the mater, after 
you have seen her 2’ 


Dora went back to Lady Osborne’s room and knocked before 
the entered. The apparition of her sitting and crying all alone 
38 —2 
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had frightened her more than she had let Claude see, for as a rule 
her mother-in-law’s cheerfulness was of a quality that seemed to 
be proof against all the minor accidents of life, and Dora 
remembered how, one day in Italy, when they had missed a train 
at Padua, and had to wait three hours, Lady Osborne’s only com- 
ment had been ‘ Well, now, that will give us time to look about us,’ 
She was afraid therefore that the cause of her tears was not trivial, 

And now, when she went in again, receiving a rather indistinct 
answer to her knock, she found Lady Osborne hastily snatching 
up the day’s paper, so as to pretend to be occupied. But her face 
wore an expression extraordinarily contorted, as if her habitual 
geniality found it a hard task to struggle to the surface. 

“And I’m sure the paper gets more and more interesting every 
day,’ said she, ‘ though it’s seldom I find time to have a glance at 
all the curious things that are going on in the world. What a 
dreadful place Morocco must be ; I couldn’t sleep quiet in my bed 
if I was there! What is it, my dear ?’ 

On her face and in her voice the trace of tears bravely sup- 
pressed still lingered, and a great wave of pity suddenly swept 
over Dora. Something was wrong, something which at present 
Lady Osborne was bearing in secret, for it was quite clear that 
her husband, whose cheerfulness at breakfast had bordered on the 
boisterous, knew nothing, nor did Claude know. Her mother-in- 
law, as Dora was well aware, was not a woman of complicated or 
subtle emotion, who could grieve over an imagined sorrow, or could 
admit to a personal relation with herself the woe of the world, 
for with more practical wisdom she gave subscriptions to those 
whose task it was to alleviate any particular branch of it. Her 
family, her hospitalities, her comfortable though busy life had been 
sufficient up till now to minister to her happiness, and if something 
disturbed that, Dora rightly thought that it must be something 
tangible and personal. So she went to the sofa, and sat down 
by her, and did not seek to be subtle. 

“What is it?’ she said. ‘Is there anything the matter ?’ 

The simplicity was not calculated; it was perfectly natural, 
and had its effect. Lady Osborne held the paper in front of her a 
moment longer, but it was shaken with the trembling of her hands. 
Then she dropped it. 

‘My dear, I am a selfish old woman,’ she said, ‘ but I can’t 
bear it any longer. I’ve not been well this long time, but I've 
tried to tell myself it was my imagination, and not bother anybody. 
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And I could have held on, my dear, a little longer, if you hadn’t 

come to me like this. I warrant you, there would have been plenty 
of laughing and chaff at Grote this week end, as always. But the 
pain this morning was so bad that I just thought I would have a 
bit of a cry all to myself.’ 

‘But why have you told nobody ?’ said Dora. ‘ Not Claude, 
nor Dad nor me 2’ 

Lady Osborne mopped her eyes. 

‘Bless your heart, haven’t we all got things to bear, and best 
not to trouble others ?’ she said. ‘I know well enough how you'd 
all spend your time in looking after me, and having the doctor 
and what not, and I thought I could get through to the end of the 
season and then go and rest, and see what was the matter. And, 
my dearie, I’m a dreadful coward, you know, and I couldn’t abear 
the thought of being pulled about by the doctor, and maybe worse 
than that. Anyhow, I’ve not given in at once. Some days my 
colour has been awful and no appetite, but I’ve kept my spirits 
up before you all. And I can’t bear to think now that I must give 
in, and have to take doctor’s stuff, and lie up, spoiling all your 
pleasure. But I don’t think as I can go on much longer like this. 
Perhaps it’s best that you know. Poor Eddie! Him and his 
jokes this morning at breakfast, chaffing me about Sir Thomas 
Lor, my dear, what spirits he has! I declare he quite took my 
thoughts off. And about Claude and Lizzie too, as if Claude ever 
gave a thought to anyone but yourself.’ 

Lady Osborne patted Dora’s hand a moment in silence. She 
was not sure that Dora had ‘ relished ’ her husband’s fun at break- 
fast ; now was the time to set it right. 

‘But then, Eddie knew that, else he’d never have made a joke 
of it,’ she said. ‘And you, my dearie, have been so sweet to me 
these weeks, not that you haven’t been that always, as if you was 
my own daughter. Indeed, not that I complain of Lizzie, for I 
don’t—often and often she’s behaved high to Mr. O. and me, when 
you, who have excuse enough, have never done such a thing. 
Often I’ve said to him, “ It’s as if Dora was an Osborne herself.” 
Thank you, my dearie, for that, and for all you’ve done and been. 
Idare say it’s been difficult for you at times, but there! I dare say 
you think I’ve not noticed, but I have, my dear, and you’ve behaved 

beautiful always. I wanted just to say that, and you’re behaving 
sweet and kind to me still.’ 
Somehow, deep down, this cut Dora like a knife. There was 
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a wounding pathos about it, that made those efforts she had put 
forth to behave decently, appear infinitely trivial, humiliatingly 
cheap. And the gentle patting on her hand continued. 

‘ And now, dearie, I’m going to ask you to do another thing 
yet,’ said Lady Osborne, ‘ and that is to take my place down at 
Grote this Sunday, and let me stay up here and see my doctor this 
afternoon. If you hadn’t had such quick and loving eyes, I should 
have gone through with it and held on, my dear, even if there was 
more mornings like this in store. But with you knowing, my dear, 
I'll not wait longer, and maybe make matters worse, though per- 
haps it’s me as has been making a fuss about nothing, and a bottle 
of medicine will make me as fit as a flea again, as Mr. O. used to 
say. Now we must put our heads together and contrive, so that 
he may think it’s just a touch of the liver and nothing to be alarmed 
for, else he'll never go and leave me. He’s gone off already to some 
committee, and the car is to call for him at twelve and drive him 
straight down, so that he'll find himself at Grote before he knows 
anything is wrong. And then, my dear, you must do your best 
to make him think it’s nothing, as, please God, it isn’t. What 
trouble our insides are, though, to be sure, mine’s given me little 
enough to complain of all these years. I’ve always eaten my 
dinner and got a good night’s rest until this began.’ 


They talked long, ‘ contriving,’ as Lady Osborne had said, the 
sole point of the contrivance being that her husband should enjoy 
his day or two at Grote, and have everything to his liking, and not 
fret about her. Once and again and again once Dora tried to lead 
the conversation back to Lady Osborne herself, to get from her 
some inkling of what her indisposition might be, what its symptoms 
were, with a view of encouraging her to face the doctor with equa- 
nimity, for this was clearly an ordeal she dreaded. But on Dora's 
third attempt she put an end to further questions on this subject. 

‘I think, dearie, we'll not talk about that,’ she said, ‘ because, 
as I told you, I’m such a coward as never was, and the more | 
think about it, the more coward I shall be when I get to the doctor's 
door. It was just the same with me about my teeth before I lost 
them all: if one had to come out, I had such a shrinking from 4 
bit of pain, that if I thought about it, I knew I shouldn’t go to 
the dentist at all. So I used to busy myself with other things, and 
plan a treat, maybe, for the working folk, or an extra good dinnet 
for Mr. O., or a surprise for Per or Claude ; and it’s similar to that 
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what I’ll do now, if you don’t mind. And I assure you I’m so 
bothered over the thought of you and Dad being at Grote without 
me that I’ve little desire to think about anything else. Thirty-five 
years is it last May, my dear, since we took each other for better 
or worse, and it’s always been better, and not a night since then, 
[ assure you, have we not slept under the same roof, and in the 
game room save when I had a cold and feared to give it him. And 
he’s got to depend on me, God bless him! and knows that I shall 
see he has a biscuit or two on a plate by his bedside and a glass of 
milk, against he wakes in the night. Servants are never to be 
trusted, my dear, though I’m sure it’s a shame to say it, when ours 
are so attentive. But he’s got a new valet just of late, and if you 
could peep in at my lord’s bedroom door when you went up to bed, 
and see as all was prepared, and that his slippers was put where 
he can see them in his dressing-room, else he’ll walk to bed in his 
bare feet and step on a pin or a tack some day, which I always 
dread for him. And if he comes in hot, as he’s like to do in this 
weather from his walk, just you behave as if you was me, and say 
to him, “ Mr. O., you go and change your vest and your socks, 
else I don’t pour you out your cup of tea,” and knowing as you'll 
do that will take a load off my mind, and I shall go to the doctor 
this afternoon, knowing as you are looking after him as if I was 
there, as comfortable as if I was going to have a cheque cashed for 
me. And, my dear, if you’d sit next him in church and just nudge 
him if he attempts to follow the Lesson without putting his glasses 
on. It’s small print in his Bible, and never another one will he let 
me give him, just because it was that one he used to read out of 
to me when we were in Cornwall on our wedding trip, and sometimes 
no church within distance. But be sure he changes his underwear, 
my dear, when he comes in, for he catches cold easy, and his skin 
acts so well that it’s as if he’d had a bath. And give him plenty of 
milk in his coffee at breakfast, not that he likes it, but he will have 
the coffee made so strong that it’s enough to rasp the coats of the 
stomach, as they say, unless you drown it in milk. And you'll 
cheer him up, I know, my dear, if he gets anxious, and just say to 
him “Stuff and nonsense, Dad, Mrs. O.’s had a bit of an upset, 
same as you have times without number, and she’s always nervous 
about herself, and has gone to see the doctor, and as like as not 
will come down to-morrow afternoon, with a couple of pills in her 
pocket, and ready to be laughed at to your heart’s content.” 
That’s what I want you to say, my dear, though you'll put it in 
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your own words, and much better ’m sure. But to-day it’s y 
if I feel I couldn’t go and look after my friends, now that I knoy 
you'll take my place, for when there’s a multitude in the houg, 
sometimes the mistress can’t get to bed till it may be one o'clock 
or worse, and I want a good long night. I shall try to see Sir Hemy 
as soon as may be, and after that I don’t doubt I shall just get to 
bed and sleep the clock round. I’m so tired, my dear, and there's 
something—well, I make no doubt that before many hours are 
out we shall all be laughing together over my silliness, and Mr. 0, 
will be asking if I’ve taken my phosphorus jelly, or what not, 
Lor, he’ll never let me hear the last of it! ’ 


That was a triumphant conclusion. The whole speech, pune- 
tuated by silences, punctuated by a little dropping of tears and 
by a little laughter, was hardly less triumphant. Once, ages ago, 
so it seemed to Dora, Claude had held up his father and mother 
as examples of the ideal antidote against the grey-business of 
middle age, and it had failed to satisfy her then. She would have 
thought it comical, had not there been some very keen sense of 
disappointment about it, that a lover should speak to his beloved in 
such language. But now, with rekindled meaning, she remembered 
the incident and its setting. She had asked him for consolation 
with regard to the grey-business that awaited everybody, hoping 
to hear words of glowing romance, and had found it half comical, 
half tragic, that he refuted her doubts by the visible example of 
his father and mother. He had said that she ‘ was his best gil 
still.’ But now Dora did not feel either the comedy or the tragedy 
of his reply ; she felt only the truth of it. And she did not wonder 
that her mother-in-law was Dad’s best girl still. 

But for herself, though there was heart-ache in much that 
had been said, there was the beginning of understanding also, or, 
at any rate, the awakening of the sense that there was something 
to understand. Lady Osborne had called herself a coward, and 
reiterated that charge, with regard to seeing a doctor only. But 
love—a golden barrier of solid defence, no filigree work—had 
come between her and her fear; and yet it was scarcely true 
to say that it had come there: it was always there. Once Dora 
had thought that, compared to romance, any relation that could 
exist between Claude’s parents must necessarily be of an ash-cold 
quality. But was it? She herself had known the romantic, but 
in comparison with all that she had been conscious of with regard 
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to Claude for the last few weeks she could not call Lady Osborne 
ash-cold. In her there was some glow, some authentic fire that 
had never known quenching. It might have altered in superficials, 
for flames there might have been substituted the glowing heart of 
the fire. But it was the same fire. There had not been ashes at 
any time: the fire always burned, unconsumed, with no waste of 
cinder; it was immortal, radium-like. 

Then for the first time the beauty of it struck her. Before this 
moment she had seen something that appeared comical; then, 
with better vision, she had seen something that struck her as 
pathetic. Now with true vision she saw all she had missed before— 
Beauty. It was that she had worshipped all her life, thinking that 
she would always recognise and adore. But she had missed it 
altogether in that which was so constantly under her eyes. She 
had been too quick in seeing all that was obvious: wealth, in- 
discriminate hospitality, vulgarity (since she had chosen to call 
it so); but the big thing, that which was the essential, she had 
missed altogether. Once before, when Mr. and Mrs. Osborne 
shared a hymn-book in church, she had seen, and thought she 
understood. Now she was really beginning to understand. She 
began to want to take other hearts into her own. The desire was 
there. The beauty she had at last seen attracted her, drew her 
to it. Strangely had it been unveiled, by tale of slippers and 
biscuits and underwear. She never had expected to find it in such 
garb. But Claude had known it was there; he had not been 
diverted by superficial things, but had seen always that ‘ the 
mater was the governor’s best girl still.’ 


Dora left her mother-in-law that morning with a sense of 
humility, a sense also of disgust at herself for her own stupidity. 
All these months a thing as beautiful as this great love and tender- 
ness had been in front of her eyes, and she had not troubled to 
look at it with enough attention to recognise that there was beauty 
there. But now the tears that dimmed her own eyes quickened 
her vision. At last she saw the picture in its true value, and it 
made her ashamed. Was she equally blind, too, with regard to 
Claude? Was there something in him, some great thing, which 
mattered so much that all which for months had got on her nerves 
more and more every day was, if seen truly, as trivial as she now 
saw were those things that had blinded her in the case of Lady 
Osborne? It might be so; all she knew was that if it was there, 
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she had not troubled to look for it. At first she had so loved his 
beauty that nothing else mattered ; nor did it seem to her possible 
that such love could ever be diminished or suffer eclipse. But 
that had happened, even before she had borne a child to him; 
and to take its place (and more than take its place) there had 
sprung up no herbs of more fragrant beauty than the scarlet of 
that first flower. She had nothing in her garden for him but 
herbs of bitterness and resentment. That, at least, was all she 
knew of till now. 

She paused a moment outside the door of the sitting-room 
where she had left him, before entering, for she knew his devotion 
to his mother, and was sorry for him. And somehow she felt 
herself unable to believe that Lady Osborne’s optimistic forecast 
would be justified; she did not think that in a few hours they 
would be all laughing over her imaginary ailment. And Claude 
must see that she was anxious; it would be better to confess to 
that, and prepare him for the possibility of there being something 
serious in store. 

He looked up quickly as she came in, throwing away the 
cigarette he had only just begun. 

* Well ?’ he said. 

Dora heard the tremble and trouble in that one word, and 
she was sorry for him. That particular emotion she had never 
felt for him before; she had never seen him except compassed 
about with serene prosperity. 

‘Claude, I’m afraid she is ill,’ she said. ‘She feels it herself 
too. She has been in great pain.’ 

‘ But how long has it been going on ?’” he asked. ‘ Why hasn't 
she been to a doctor ?’ 

‘Because she didn’t want to spoil things for us. She thought 
she could hold on. But she is going now, to-day.’ 

‘What does she think it is ?’ asked he. 

‘She wouldn’t talk of it at all,’ said Dora. ‘I think she could 
hardly think of it, because she was thinking of Dad so much. 
She won’t come down to Grote, you see, but stop up here, unless 
she is told it is nothing. And so we must do our best that he 
sha’n’t be anxious or unhappy until we know whether there is real 
cause or not. She wants me particularly to go down there, or of 
course I would stop with her.’ 

‘The mater must feel pretty bad if she’s not coming to Grote, 
said he. 
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‘Yes, | am afraid she does. Oh, Claude, I am so sorry for her, 
and you all! Her bravery has made us all blind. I ought to have 
seen long ago. I reproach myself bitterly.’ 

‘No, no, there’s no cause for that,’ said he gently. ‘She’s 
taken us all in, and it’s just like her. Besides, who knows ? it may 
be nothing in the least serious.’ 

‘T know that,’ said she, ‘and we won’t be anxious before we 
have cause. Go and see her, dear, before we start, and make 
very light of it; just say you are glad she is being sensible at last 
in going to be put right. There is no cause for anxiety yet. I shall 
go round to Sir Henry’s and arrange an appointment for her this 
afternoon, if possible, and get him to write to us very fully this 
evening, so that we shall know to-morrow. And then, if we are 
to get down by lunch, it will be time for us to start. I ordered 
the motor for twelve.’ 


Lord Osborne was a good deal perturbed at the news with 
which Dora met him at Grote, and it was an affair that demanded 
careful handling to induce him not to go back at once to town 
and see her. 

‘Bless me! Maria not well enough to come down, and you 
expect me to take my Sunday off, and eat my dinner as if my 
old lady was a-seated opposite me?’ he asked. ‘Not I, my 
dear; Maria’s and my place is together, wherever that place 
may be.’ 

‘But you can’t go against her wish, Dad,’ said Dora. ‘ And 
what’s to become of me if you do? I’ve been sent down on 
purpose to play at being her. You've got to have a glass of 
milk by your bed, and a couple of biscuits. Oh, I know all 
about it! ° 

‘To think of your knowing that!’ he said, rather struck by 
this detail. 

“Yes ; but only this morning did I know it,’ said Dora. ‘I sat 
with her a long time, and all she could think about was that you 
should be comfortable down here.’ 

“Well, it goes against the grain not to be with her,’ said he. 
‘But, as you say, there’s no cause to be alarmed yet. And Sir 
Henry’s going to see her this afternoon ?’ 

‘Yes, and telegraph to me afterwards. Dad, if you upset all 
our beautiful arrangements, neither she nor I will ever speak to 
you again. Oh, do be good!’ 
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* But it won’t be like home not to have Lady O. here,’ said he, 

‘She knows that; but Claude and I have to make as good an 
imitation as we can. And you'll put me in a dreadful hole if you 
go back to town. She will say I have made no hand of looking 
after you at all. I shall be in disgrace, as well as vou.’ 

‘Well, God bless you, my dear!’ said he; ‘and thank you for 
being so good to us. Here Ill stop, if it’s the missus’s wish. No, 
I don’t fancy any pudding to-day, thank you.’ 

Dora laid down her spoon and fork. 

‘Dad, not one morsel do I eat unless you have some! ’ she said, 
*‘ And I’m dreadfully hungry.’ 

Lord Osborne laughed within himself. 

‘Eh! you’ve got a managing wife, Claude,’ he said. ‘She 
twists us all round her little finger.’ 


The expected telegram arrived in the course of the evening, 
and though it contained nothing definite, Lord Osborne was able 
to interpret it in the most optimistic manner. 

‘Well, Sir Henry tells you that Mrs. O.’s in no pain, and that 
he’s going to see her again to-morrow,’ he said. ‘ Why, I call that 
good news, and it relieves my mind, my dear. Bless her! she'll 
get a good night’s rest, I hope, now, and feel a different creature 
in the morning. There’s nothing else occurs to you, my dear? 
Surely he would have said if he had found anything really wrong ?’ 

Dora read the telegram again. 

‘No; I think you are quite right to put that interpretation 
on it,’ she said truthfully enough. ‘ We'll hope to get good news 
again to-morrow. I am glad she is out of pain.’ 

But secretly she feared something she did not say—namely, 
that there was something wrong, but that Sir Henry had not been 
able without further examination to say what it was. Yet, after 
all, that interpretation might be only imagination on her part. 
But there was nothing in the telegram which appeared to her to 
be meant to allay the anxiety which he must know existed. 

Dora went to bed that evening with a great many things to 
think about, which had to be faced, not shirked or put aside. The 
day, which by the measure of events had been almost without 
incident, seemed terribly full of meaning to her. Lady Osborne 
had seen a doctor; she had talked over domestic affairs with 
Dora . . . that was not quite all: Claude had thought that a cheque 
had been forged, but found on examination that he had made a 
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mistake. Set out like that, there seemed little here that could 
occupy her thoughts at all, still less that could keep away from 
her the sleep that in general was so punctual a visitor to her. But 
to-night it did not come near her, and she did not even try to 
woo its approach. She had no thought of sleep, though she was 
glad to have the darkness and the silence round her so that she 
might think without distraction. All these things, trivial as events, 
seemed to her to be significant, to hold possibilities, potentialities, 
altogether disproportionate to their face value. It might prove 
not to be so when she examined them ; it might be that for some 
reason a kind of nightmare inflation was going on in her mind, so 
that, as in physical nightmare things swell to gigantic shape, in 
her imagination these simple little things were puffed out to 
grotesque and terrifying magnitude. She had to think them over 
calmly and carefully ; it might easily be that they would sink to 
normal size again. 

She took first that affair of the cheque, which had turned out, 
apparently, to be no affair at all. Claude had made a mistake, so 
he had himself said, and the cheque which he and the bank had 
suspected was perfectly genuine. But Dora, between the time of 
his thinking there was something wrong and of his ascertaining 
that there was not, had passed a very terrible quarter of an hour— 
one that it made her feel sick to think of even now. There was 
no use in blinking it: she had feared that Jim had forged her 
husband’s cheque. She had hardly given a thought to what the 
consequences might be; what turned her white and cold was the 
thought that he had done it. Her pen had spluttered when the 
thought first occurred to her, but she believed Claude had not 
noticed that. But had he noticed the sob of relief in her voice when 
he told her that the cheque was all right? He was not slow to 
observe ; his perceptions, especially where she was concerned, were 
remarkably vivid, and it seemed to her that he must have noticed 
it. Yet he had said nothing. 

Anyhow the cheque was correct, and she was left with the fact 
that it had seemed to her possible that Jim had been guilty of this 
gtoss meanness. And, just as if the thing had been true, she found 
herself trying to excuse him, saw herself pleading with Claude for 
him. Poor Jim was not . . . was not quite like other people: he 
did not seem to know right from wrong. He had always cheated 
at games ; she remembered telling Claude so one day down here at 
Grote, when he and Jim had been playing croquet and Jim had 
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cheated. But they had not been playing for money. So Claude 
had told her. And he had told her the cheque was all right. That 
was all: there was nothing more to be thought of with regard to 
this. 

Yet she still lingered on the threshold of the thought of it, 
Jim had got ‘cleaned out’ (his own phrase) in the Derby week, 
had pledged the quarter’s rent of Grote in advance to pay his Derby 
debts. And somebody had told her that Jim had lost heavily at 
Newmarket afterwards, and he had told her that he had paid and 
was upright before the world in the matter of debts of honour. 

She had passed the threshold of that thought and was inside 
again. Where had he got the money from? Well, anyhow not by 
forgery. Claude had said that the mistake was his. But how odd 
that he should not have been able to recollect about a cheque for 
five hundred pounds, drawn only ten days before ! 


Dora still lingered in the precincts of that thought, though she 
beckoned, so to speak, another thought to distract her. What a 
wonderful thing, how triumphant and beautiful was the love of which 
she had seen a glimpse to-day. It was all the more wonderful because 
it seemed to be common, to be concerned with biscuits and coffee. 
A hundred times she had seen Lady Osborne wrapped up in such 
infinitesimal cares as these, and had thought only that her mind 
and her soul were altogether concerned with serving, that the pro- 
vision for the comfortable house and the good dinner was aspiration 
sufficient for her spiritual capacity. Yet there had always beena 
little more than that : there had been the moment in church when the 
sermon was to her taste, and the hymn a favourite, and she and her 
husband had tunelessly sung out of one book. That had touched 
Dora a little, but she had then dismissed it as a banal affair of 
goody-goody combined with a melodious tune, when she saw the 
great lunch that they both ate immediately afterwards. 

But now these details, these Martha-cares, had taken a different 
value. This morning Lady Osborne had been in great pain, had 
broken down in her endeavour to carry on somehow, and was face 
to face with a medical interview which she dreaded. But still she 
could think with meticulous care of her husband’s milk, of his 
slippers, of his tendency towards strong coffee. What if below the 
Martha was Mary, if it was Mary’s love that made Martha 80 
sedulous in serving ? 

All that she had overlooked, not caring to see below a surface 
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which she said was commonplace and prosperous. The surface 
was transparent enough, too: it was not opaque. She could have 
seen down into the depths at any time if she had taken the trouble 
to look. 

Before her marriage, and for a few months after it, she had 
thought she knew what ‘depths’ meant. She thought she knew 
what it was to be absorbed in another. Then had come her dis- 
illusionment. She had worshipped surface only: she knew no 
more of Claude than that. She had loved his beauty, she had got 
accustomed to it. She had at first disregarded what she had grown 
to call his vulgarity, and had not got accustomed to it. She had 
known he was honest and true and safe, but she had grown to take 
all that for granted. She had never studied him, looked for what 
was himself, she had but had glimpses of him, no more than she had 
had of his mother. But to-day she felt that with regard to her these 
glimpses were fused together: they made a view, a prospect of a 
very beautiful country. But as yet there had no fusing like that 
come with regard to her husband. Now that she ‘saw,’ even the 
country, the country of the grey-business was beautiful. And at 
present in her own warm country, her young country, beauty was 
lacking. 

Perhaps—here the third subject came in—perhaps, even in the 
trouble that she felt threatened them, there were elements that 
might be alchemised. She was willing, at least, to attempt to find 
gold, to transform what she had thought was common into the fine 
metal. Some alchemy of the sort had already taken place before 
her eyes; she no longer thought common those little pathetic 
anxieties which she had heard this morning. For days and months 
the same anxieties, the same care had been manifest. There was no 
day, no hour in which Lady Osborne had not been concerned with 
the material comfort of those whom she loved. She was always 
wondering if her husband had got his lunch at the House, and what 
they gave him ; whether the motor had got there in time, and if he 
remembered to put his coat on. Nor had her care embraced him 
alone. One day she had come up to Dora’s sitting-room and found 
that there was a draught round the door, and so had changed her 
seat. But next day there was a screen placed correctly. Or Claude 
had sneezed at dinner, and a mysterious phial had appeared on his 
dressing-table with the legend that directed its administration. He 
had come in to Dora to ask if she had any explanation of the bottle. 
But she had none, and they concluded Mrs. Osborne had put it 
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there, fussily no doubt, for a sneeze was only a sneeze, but 7 
what loving intent! She remembered everything of that g 
Per liked kidneys: his wife liked cocoa. It was all attended f 
Martha was in evidence. But Mary was there. q 

Dora’s thoughts had strayed again. She had meant to in 
about the trouble that she felt was threatening, and to see if Dy 
some alchemy it might be transformed into a healing of hurt. §h 
did not believe that she was fanciful in expecting bad news: &h 
wished to contemplate the effect of it, if it came. Supposing 
Osborne was found to be suffering from something serious, how wa 
she herself to behave ? She had to make things easier for her fathens 
in-law: she had to be of some use. That was not so difficult: @ 
little affection meant so much to him. He glowed with pleasw 
when she was kind. But for Claude? That was more difficulf 
She had to be all to him. It was much harder there to meet the 
needs she ought to meet, and should instinctively meet withou 
thought. Once, if she had said, ‘ Oh, Claude! ’ all would have bea 
said because the simple words were a symbol. But now she cou 
not say, ‘Oh, Claude!’ like that. She could be Martha, that wa 
easy. But it was not Martha who was wanted. 9 

The door from his dressing-room opened, and he came if 
shielding with his hand the light of his candle, so that it should m 
fall on her face. The outline of his fingers even to her half-shut eye 
was drawn in luminous red, where the light shone through the flesh 
He had often come in like that, fearing to awaken her. Often 
had been awake, as she was now. 

To-night she feigned sleep. And she heard the soft breath th 
quenched the candle ; she heard a whisper of voice close to a 
words of one who thought that none heard. * 

‘Good night, my darling !’ he said. 


(To be continued.) 








